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At the last Division of Profits the Distribution was extraordinary, the average return in actual cash being more 
than £36 in every £100 paid in premiums, reducing the ultimate cost of policies to a very large extent ; and under 
Table A (with profits) to absolutely less than the net mathematical premium required to carry the risk, that is 


‘UNDER COST PRICE,’ 


Apply for New Double Option Seventeen to the Chief Office, « 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
_ HARRIS GQ L. SAUNDERS, General Manager. 


“Sir CHARLES ‘CAMERON, M. D., s says :— hil Exeellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ . 
Established 1825. | 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. id 


BEST anno CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 
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£116,000 was eile aii - a Lesion Merchant for an 
Investment Policy in this Company. 
THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 


“st” TIPE INSURANCE COMPANY of 


INVESTMENT 
INSURANCE. 


Leading Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the Investment ; 
advantages of the Company's Endowment Policy with Life Option. ; 

The Company has returned to Policy Holders £63,469,822. Funds in hand exceed £30,600,000. ! 
In Cash Bonuses alone it has paid over £16,500,000. Annual Income exceeds £7,200,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom: 17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.—D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


EDINBURGH BRANCH : 108 niet Street. GLASGOW BRAN GH: Central renee 109 en Street. 


LEGISLATION AGAINST IMPURE SOAPS| 


‘** History repeats itself." The Ephesians of old made considerable uproar at the first suggestion of the possibility of the dethronement of Diana, since their occupation 
‘ er I y 
of making images of the goddess would then have been gone. Last week, when Dr. George Brown in a lecture before the Balloon Soc iety suggested the propriety of 


Legislation in the matter of soap manufacture, the leading soapmakers were furious for the self-same reason—their craft would be endangered. It is not nice reading, the 
long list of objectionable substances used as substitutes for pure fat in inferior soaps; and when Dr. Brown gave it as his experience that the lines upon whi ich ‘‘ Vinolia” 
Soap is manufactured should be the lines laid down by the authorities, the big manufacturers sieht the proposition to a man, and the motion was only carried by a 


Majority of one. This was the best possible proof of their culpability, for no one innocent of the charge of “ile could pert object to legal supervision. 
eo * , , © , - i i i I 3 3 i bl 
Personally, we are very pleased, for many months ago we drew attention to the special soap singled out by Dr. George Brown, and sang its praises pretty considerably.’— 

Court Circular, 27th Dec. 1890. 


VINOLIA SOAP, 6d., 8d., 10d., and 2s. 6d. per Tablet. 


LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION (LIMITED). 


REGISTERED CAPITAL, £2,000,000. 
BoarD OF DIRECTORS. 

Epwarp Wess, Esq., Chairman. ALFRED GILEs, Esq., M.P. 
J. D. ALEXANDER, Esq. Sir FRANCIS KNOLLYs, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Cyrit D. Buxton, Esq. WILLIAM FirzGERALD PILCHER, Esq. 
ALBERT Deacon, Esq. THomasS Rupp, Esq. 
GILBERT Farieg, Esq. W. J. THompson, Esq. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 





For two years and upwards, 5 percent. per annum. 
One Vez a. 43 
Six haan notice, . 4 
Three months’ notice, . 3 


GEORGE Ww IL L I AM THOMSON, Chief Manager. 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, E.C 


THE ENGLISH BANK OF THE RIVER PLATE, LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,500,000 PAID UP, £750,000. 
RESERVE FUND, £425,000. 

Branches—Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario. 

Dep: sits received at the Head Office for fixed periods, at rates of interest to be 
ascertained on applic ti 

Letters of credit, bill s of exchange, and cable transfers issued on the Branches 

and Agencies. 

Bills payable in Be enos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario, and other cities of the 
Argentine and Uruguay Republics negotiated or sent for collection. 

The Bank effects purchases and sales of stock, shares coupons, and other securities, 

} ery description of banking business. 


collects dividends, and wu takes ev 
St. Swituin’s Lane, E.C. BRUCE THORNBURY, Secretary. 








43, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, ; : . $2,000,000 0 0 
Parp Up, and in course of being paid, ; : : 251,093 15 0 
RESERVE Fun», in hand and in course of being received, 223,000 0 O 
UNCALLED CaPITAL, : ; . ; - 1,748,906 5§ ©O 


Board of Directors. 
Wo. Keswick, Chairvrin (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGpert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
“5a M‘Lean (Hong sone ig and Shanghai Bank). 


. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.) 
~ D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 


Head Offiice—31 Lomearp STREET, Lonpon, E.C 


DEPOSITS of £50 and as follows :— 





44 per cent. for One z 
47 - for Three and Four Yous. 
5 e f —_ 
Interest paid half rly. Dividend paid, 16 per cent. 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
SoutH CHARLOTTE SrRezeET, 
EDINBURGH 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, 1,000 ,00O—-ON E MIL - ION STERLING, 
RESERVE FUND. rea: 
EDIN: / BRKANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQU ARE. 


Directors - I ; r F. NEPEAN SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace. 





i Ro BERT H NTER, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
lana: GEORGE DEAs, }., C.A. 
The B a ~ e ives DE "POSITS for Fixed Periods, the In terest t payable Half- 
Te , to be had on =" 
CURRE ACCOUNTS are kept v ith constituents. 
wnk charet be deducted from remittances. 


Ofice-17 ST. ANDREW EDINBURGH. 


SQU AR 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, : 4332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, ‘i . : ; ‘ . ‘ 66,249 


RESERVE FUND, . : : . : > 16,848 
A. H. CAMPBELL, Es |., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives L oans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
I years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent 


SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., “Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ° : £505,000 
Directors. 

Georce AvuLpjo Jamieson, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 

GrorcE Topp CHIENE, , Esa. ,C.A., E dinburgh. 

Davip Cowan, Esgq., Stockbroker, E dinburgh. 

Joun M. Craseie, Esq., Mere har it, Leith. 

James D. Lawrie, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

The Hon. Francis J. Moxcurirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 

A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S.. Edint burgh. 

Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 

Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wn. B. DUNLOP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 





The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DesenturEs, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders; also 
2 PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Ofices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





ERMAN EXHIBITION, 


Earl’s Court, West Brompton, and West Kensington. 


Honorary President. 
His Highness the DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA. 


Director-General—jOHN R. WHITLEY, Eso. 


ERMAN EXHIBITION. 


The most complete and valuable display of 
German Works of Art ever exhibited in England, 
including the painting lent by H.M. The Queen, of 
the German Imperial Family. 

The FIRST exclusively German Exhibition 
of German Industries yet seen in London. 
Exhibitors from 30 German Cities. 


ERMAN EXHIBITION. 


By special permission of A.M. THe EMPEROR. 
Phe Band of the 1osth Saxon Infantry Regiment. 


By special permission of H.R.H. THE Prince REGENT of BAVARIA. 
fhe Band of the 2d Bavarian Infantry Regiment. 


Phe Hungarian Boys’ Band 
Th Ailberger ‘Troupe of Tyroler Singers. 
emg Scenery of the Rhine,* Heidel erg, Potsdam, Niiremberg, Munich, etc. 
Magnifi t Htuminat yn of the Gardens - | vening by Pain & Sons 
At 3.30 and 8.30 p.m., in the Are ‘GE k MANIA’ being a Life Picture of 


Military and Civil History of the German Empire, combining 
ient times to the present day. 
won Daily Papers. 


episodes from the 
elaborate scenic effects with realistic incidents, from anc 
For particulars concerning admissions, etc., see Lop 





ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


INDI - FOREST SE RV ICE (Ne w Regulations), JUNE 1891. 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 





FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON R aah pcs M.A. (Cxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
. T. WOOLRYCH PE ROW NE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References — 
The Right Rev. the Bishop of MARLBOROUGH » 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowne, D.D., Master of C s College, Camb ridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. NeErvrEAN Situ, 10 Eton Terrace » Edin burgh. 
General TWEEDIE, Gillsland R ad, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamisu, J.P., Ballina, Cou nty Ma LyO, Ireland 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wale 
Admiral T. Wixson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, E di nburgh. Erc. Etc. 


Lhe Lerm begar t April 25 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 
SPECIAL PREPARATION. 


HEATHVIEW, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 


SUCCESSES DIRECT FROM HEATHVIEW. 
MILITIA MILITARY COMPETITIVE, MARCH 18o1. 
Place. Name. Marks. 
Third . . Cavalry—Lieut. H. P. Dangar (Gazetted 13th Hus sars) s « Wee 
Cavalry—Lieut. W. B. Glossop (Gazetted 5th Dragoon Guards). . 17 
(Only two sent sinsaie 


caimmicnins AR} , APRIL 1 








Plac e. . Ma 
[ie se + + « & s «. = Ee AM a ee ae ee ee 161 
SUCCESSES 180: 

Place. Name. Marks. 
*2oth . . Infantry—Lieut. C.C. B. Tew . . 1774 Militia Compet 
**46th . . Infantry—Lieut. E. F. Holden . . 1705 sane cbt a 
gist . . Infantry—Mr.G. L. Paget . . . 7365 . . Sandhurst Compet. 
8ist . . Infantry—Mr. F.C. Dobbs . .. 7281 .. § Sandhurst Con nee 
Qualified for Comm Mssi ) 
1st . . Gentleman Cadet A. Souter 6 { "Reamaainaan at Sand 
sth . . Ger inne Cs adet J. Lewin. | hurst, July 1890 (only two 
sent up). 
Lieut. S. D. Stewart, 5th Dublin Fusiliers . . 3217. . Militia Literary 


(only one sent up). 
Sandhurst Prelim 
Sandhurst Prelim. 


*Mr. C. Black . 
Lieut. Arthur a Beckett, Antrim Artille ry 
*Lieut. A. M. Knowles, 3d Leicestersh ire Reg zimet nt , Sandhurst Prelim. 
(all sub jects, after nit 1e weeks’ re idence only). 

The attention of Militia Officers and others is directed to the following :— 

(a) All the highest educational adv: antz ages of town, without its distrac tions, offered 
in a healthy country place. 

(4) The Militia Military Competitive is under the direction of Major-General 
Grant Blunt, late R.E. (Fortification and Topography), and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ponsonby Alcock, late Munster Fusiliers (Law and Tactics). 

* Successful first time. 
** Successful for Preliminary and Militia Literary, after a residence of 10 weeks 
in each case. 
Terms and references on application to 
J. WEST, Heathview, Storrington, Sussex. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST, ANDREWS, 
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GREAT WORK ON LONDON POVERTY. 


Just Published. Cloth, 21s. complete. 


LABOUR AND LIFE 
OF 
THE PEOPLE. 


VOLUME II. 


LONDON CONTINUED. 
Edited by CHARLES BOOTH. 


WITH APPENDIX AND LARGE COLOURED MAPS 
UNDER A SEPARATE COVER. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
‘THE TIMES Says: 


‘So important in its bearings on the social problems of our time that no person 
interested in the solution of those problems can afford to neglect it.’ 


THE STANDARD Says:! 


‘Is not only deeply interesting, but will take rank as a standard authority on the 


Bist DAILY TELEGRAPH Says: 
A valuable and important book.’ 


THE DAILY NEWS SAYS: 


st J 


ypject. 


‘Invaluable alike for the politician and the philanthropi 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE says:! 


‘No more valuable investigations of the social condition of the people have been 
ted.’ 
beni Powatl YORK HERALD SAYS: 
Contain a vast of information. . The maps are of the highest value.’ 
THE ot. JAMES’S GAZE dow SAYS: 
A wonderful compila oe utmost value to all who would understand aright 
he volume of London poverty and the problems which cling to it. 


WILLIAMS & NORCATE, 14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London 
DEBENHAM & FREEBODY 


Annual Summer Sale 





Debenham & Freebody beg to announce that their Annual Sale of 
he Season's Surplus Stock will commence on Monday, July 6th, 


nd be continued during the month. 





en me 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY 


RICH FUR-LINED CLOAKS 


Debenham & Freebody have purchased by Private Tender the 
Salvage Stock of Fur-lined Cloaks of Messrs. Revillon Freres (Queen 
Vi ictoria Street, E.C., and Paris), and will include in the Sale 316 
CLOAKS of the finest quality at about half the usual price. Detaz/ed 


( ‘ata, ue on pee I (700. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, WICMORE ST. AND WELBECK ST., W. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of ao a ur, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIGC bec HANDKERCHIEFS 


Childre: bordered X He ched: N 
Fae yn a: | aati \s 





2/114 
> ~ | Gents os 3/11 a. 

Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 6 per doz. Table Cloths, 
yards square, 2/113 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Ck ha, tr4d. each. 
“ry — ki a ie et 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillo “gee ases from 1/2} each. 

yyy its of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 

ensign lren’s Cx yfold, 3/6 per d Gents’ 4-fold, 4/¢ Ag fom 

Cuffs fe for Li or G ser n, from 5/11. Mi ain ss Shirts, best quality, Long 
th, with “fold Linen I ronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the haffalozen (to measure, 


2/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


By Special Appointments to the (ueen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 
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ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL 


prevents and arrests aldness, strencth- 
| g 

ens hair, and _ pr eS a luxuriant and 
clossy nase, It is by far the best 
cer eneganng? for the hair, being not too 
greasy or too drying. Sold also in a 


GOL - N ( COL OUR specially for chil- 


dren. Bottles—3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 


ROWLAND’ 





ODONTO 


A non-gritty tooth powder: whit the teeth, prevents decay, and 
gives delightful fragrance to the cecal. Ask (¢ *hemist s for Rowland’s 


Articles, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. 


CRAMER’S GREAT CITY WAREHOUSES 


40 to 46 Moorgate Street, LONDON. 


PIANOFORTES. 


Refined in tone, elegant in appearance, and of the highest class. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN, AND GERMAN 
GRANDS, BOUDOIR GRANDS, and UPRIGHTS. 








Selection unique in Seeageed and extent, occupying twelve large warerooms. 
In the less expe nsive Instruments the quality is equally good, while the 
choice is practic ally unlimited. 


CASH WITH DISCOUNT, or on CRAMER’S HIRE SYSTEM, 


as originated by them and carried out on a large and liberal scale. 

IN AMERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS the selection 
extends from the small six-guinea portable Harmonium to the largest Organ 
with rows of keys and organ ‘pe -dals. 


CHURCH AND CH — PIPE ORGANS built to order. Esti- 


mates and drawings furnished. Several now for sale, Chamber size. Prices 


from 85 to 800 guineas. 
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A PENNY POSTAGE STAMP, a SHEET of NOTEPAPER, 
and an ENVELOPE, all for ONE PENNY. 
THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST WILL BE CLOSED ON SATURDAY, IIth JULY 1891. 


BALFOURS & Co. (LIMITED) 


Government Licensee for the Automatic Sale of Postage 
Stamps and Post Cards. 


ISSUE of £100, ooo, part of £150,000 FIRST MORTGAGE PROFIT DEBEN- 
TURES, in Bonds of £1, £5, Sto, £20, £30, £40, £50, and £100, payable as 
follows:—5s. per £ on Application, 5s. per £ on Allotment, ros. per £ on or before 
rst September next. 

The Debentures of this Issue— 

x. Will bear interest at £5 per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly by the Com- 
pany as a debt, until redemption. 

2. Will entitle the holder to a bonus of £5 per cent. in each year, payable only out 
of the profits of that year, until redemption. 

3- Will be redeemable at the option of the Company at a premium of £5 per cent., 
by annual drawings, after the 1st July 1894. 

4. Will entitle the holder, in addition to the above, to his proportion of one-third 
of the net profits of the postal undertaking in perpetuity, which will be divided pro 
vata among the holders of all the Debentures, whether redeemed or not. For this 
extra share of profits Certificates will be issued by the Trustees as the Debentures 
are redeemed. 

5. Will be secured by a special charge in favour of the Trustees upon the Postal 
Undertaking of the Company, and upon all its concessions, machines, patents, and 
plant, as and when acquired. 

TRUSTEES FOR DEBENTURE HOLDERS. 
The Right Hon. The Lorp Bateman (Lord-Lieutenant of Herefordshire), Shobdon 
Court, Leominster. 
Sir ALEXANDER ARMSTRONG, K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., etc., The Albany, Piccadilly, 
London, W. 
James Birrect Campseit, Esq. (Director of Balfours & Co., Limited), 7 Great 
Winchester Street, London, E.C. 
Colonel J. CopLey Wray (Chairman of the University Life Assurance Society), 2 
Queen's Gate Place, London, S.W. 
DIRECTORS. 
James Brrrec_t CAMPBELL, Esq., 7 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 
AnprEw Dexrer, Esq., M.A., 92 Philbeach Gardens, Earl's Court, London, S.W. 
Gowpie Leicu Hit, Esq., 17 Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 
BANKERS FOR THE TRUSTEES.—Martin’s Bank (Limited), 68 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C. 
SOLICITORS FOR THE TRUSTEES.— Messrs. Powell & Burt, 28 and 29 
St. Swithin’s Lane, hondon, E.C 


PROSPECTUS. 


This Company's Postal Department will supply the public with Postage Stamps, 
etc., and Post Cards at all hours of the day and night, and at prices below those 
charged at a Post Office; and, at the same time, will furnish advertisers with a medium 
for advertisements altogether unique and offering advantages hitherto unequalled. 

A very valuable Licence or Concession has been granted to the Company by -~ 
Controller of Stamps, with the assent of the Postmaster-General, whereby the Cx 
pany is empowered to sell Siamps and Post C ards by Automatic M achinery lato 
out the United Kingdom, without restriction of place or time. 

A large majority of the Local Authorities in England and Wales, Scot land and 


Ireland (over 800 in all, representing some twenty-five millions of the entire population 
of the United Kingdom), have al ready given leave to the Dennen y to erect these 
Automatic Machines in their streets and roads, and further assents are still coming 


in. A list of these local authorities,accompanies the Prospectus. Local Agents are 
now being appointed. 

The Company will issue tinted and perfumed wrappers, each the size of a postcard, 
with sixteen inside and two outside advertisement panels. In each wrapper will 
be enclosed either (a) one 1d. stamp and a sheet of note paper and envelope of good 
quality, or (4)a stamped post card and alsoa4d. stamp. No advertisement or mark 
of any kind will be put upon any stamp, paper envelope, or post card. 

These wrappers will be placed in automatic machines, taking pennies only, and 
furnished with a stop to prevent any money being put in after the stock of wrappers 
is exhausted ; and the machines will be placed adjacent to post-offices and pillar 
boxes, for public use at all hours. Notepaper and envelope will thus be supplied 
free ; and post-cards at 10 per cent. under the ord linary post- -office e€ pric e. 

To advertisers this Company offers the following advantages :— 

(1.) One advertisement only of each class need appear on any wrapper, ea ch 
occupying an oblong panel, 4} inches by 3 inches ; or any advertiser can take the 
whole or any part of a wrapper. Smali samples can be affixed or enclosed. 

(2.) Advertisements can be circulated in any district or districts, from time to 
time, over any desired period of time; and payment will in all cases be according to 
the actual circulation as certified by accountants appointed by the Trustees. 

The extent of the business to be done may be estimated from the fact shown by 
official returns that there are nearly 40,000 post-offices and pillar boxes in - 
country, averaging nearly 1000 letters and post-cards a week each, or nearly 2 
millions a year in all. 

If the Company's machines supply only one-tenth, that will be nearly four 
millions a week. Assume they supply only two million separate wrappers weekly. 
In that case, if each of the insidetpanels is let to advertisers at 3s. per thousand ( less 
than 3d. per square inch per thousand), and each outside panel at 10s. per thousand 
and if only one-third of these receipts is net profit, the income will exceed £115,000 
a year—more than sufficient to pay to the debenture-holders 420 per cent. per 
annum, in addition to interest and bonus; and this ought, in time, to be doubled. 
Orders for Advertisements at the above rates are already coming in. 

The money raised by these Debentures will be applied (under the control of the 
Trustees) to the manufacture and placing of machines : to the printing, etc., of the 
wrappers to be undertaken by a leading London firm, at a price leaving a liberal 
margin for other expenses and for profit; to the supply of other wrappers or adver- 
tising mediums as may from time to time be found expedient; to the purchase of 
stamps and post cards’from the Postmaster-General ; to the establishment of Agencies 
and to the conduct and development of the business ‘involving (as it does) possibilities 
of great magnitude and public utility. Until redemption the Trustees may require 
any proportion of the net profits, not exceeding one-third, to beapplied in extensions 
and the like ; and until all the Debentures are redeemed, all moneys received in 

respect of the Postal undertaking will be paid by the Company monthly into the 
Trustees’ account, to be dealt with only by the Trustees’ written authority. The 
Debenture-holders by their Trustees thus control the undertaking and pay nothing 
for the concessions. 

All expenses attending this issue (other than Brokerage) will be defrayed by the 
Company. But the Trustees may, in their absolute discretion, make any allowance 
for such expenses, not exceeding 24 per cent. on the Debentures actually allotted. 

A print of the Memorandum of Association of the Company will be found in the 
fold of the Prospectus. 

Any further issue of these Debentures may be made at any time in the discretion 
of the Trustees, and on such terms as they think fit. 

17 and 18 Basinghall Street, London, k.C., July 1, 1891. 

Applicants for these Debentures should c opy out this 

FORM OF APPLICATION, 
and forward the same, with Crossed Cheque or Postal Order, on or before the 11th 
July 1891, to Balfours & Co. (Limited), 17 and 18 Basinghall Street, London, E.C., 
or to Martin’s Bank (Limited), 68 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
To Balfours & Company (Limited). 

I request you to allot me £ in First Mortgage Profit Debentures on the terms 
ef your Prospectus dated the 1st July 1891, and I will accept the same or any less 
number, and will pay 5s. per £ on Allotment and the balance on the 1st September 
1891. Enclosed is Cheque (or Postal Order) for £ , the amount payable on 
Application. 





Name in full .. 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Messrs. 





Tuis Day ts PusiisHep. 


FOR GOD AND HUMANITY: 


A Romance of Mount Carmel. 


By HASKETT SMITH, M.A., Author of ‘The Divine Epiphany,’ 
3 vols. post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


Tuis Day 1s PusLisHED. 


GALLOWAY IN ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES. 


By P. H. M‘Keruig, F.S.A. Scot., F.R.G.S., etc., Author of ‘ Lands and their 
Owners in Galloway.’ Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

‘ The outcome of laborious research and painstaking care. The volume constitutes 
an important and valuable addition to the literature of a district exceedingly fertile 
in interesting historical associations. . . . / A work of permanent historical value.’— 
Scotsman. 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 
GEORGE ELIOTS NOVELS. Cueap Epirion. Illus 


trated. 


ADAM Bene, 3s. 6d.—THE MILL ON THE FLoss, 3s. 6d.—Feutx Ho tt, 38. 6d. 
Scenes oF CLERICAL LiFE, 38.—SILAs MARNER, 2s. 6d.—ROMOLO, 3s. 6d. 
Danie_ Deronpa, 7s. 6d.— Mippies 1ARCH, 75. 6d. 


BLACK WOODS NEW SERIES OF COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 
Price 3s. 6d. each. 

BeGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR, by E. D. Gerard.—TuHe Warers or HERCULES, by 
E. D. Gerard.—TuHe BiacksMitH oF Vor, by Paul Cushing. —THE Ditemma, by 
the Author of ‘The Battle of Dorking.'"—My Triviat Lire anp Misrortung, by 
A Plain Woman.—PiccapiLty, by Laurence Oliphant. or Illustrations.—Sons 
AND DAUGHTERS, by Mrs. Oliphant.—Fatik To Ser, by L. W. M. Lockhart.—THe 
REVOLT oF Man, by Walter Besant.—MINeE 1s TuHINe, oe . W. M. Lockhart.- 
ALTIORA PETO, by Laurence Oliphant.—DousLes anp Quits, by L. W. M. 
Lockhart. i 


SARACINESCA. 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MAID OF SKER. 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


IT HAPPENED YESTERDAY. A Novel. 


MARSHALL. Crown &vo, 6s. 


A DOMESTIC EXPERIMENT. 


A Study from Life.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HURRISH: A Study. By the Hon. 


Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


REATA. By E. 


By F. Marion Crawrorp. _ Fifth 


By R. D. Blackmore. New 
By FREDERICK 
By the Author of ‘Ideala: 
EMILY LAWLEss. 


D. GERARD. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 


LADY BABY. By DorotHea GERARD. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


RECHA. By 


Crown $8vo, 6s 


GOLDEN LIVES. By Freperick Wicks. With 120 


8vo, 2s. 6d. 


New Edition. 


DOROTHEA GERARD. Second Edition. 


Illustrations. 


MISS MOLLY. 
POOR NELLIE. By the Author of ‘My Trivial Life and 


Misfortune.’ New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


3y BEATRICE May Burt. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


IN HANDY POCKET VOLUMES. 
TALES FROM ‘BLACKWOOD. Tuirp SERIEs. 


plete in 6 Volumes, handsomely bound in extra cloth, 155. ; 
half-calf, 255. ; 


TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, AND SPORT FROM ‘BLACK- 
WOOD'S MAGAZINE.’ Complete in 6 Volumes, handsomely bound in clot 


15s., and in half-calf, 25s. A/so im 12 Parts, price 1s. each. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


JUL, 
Gambling and the Law. By Sir JAMeEs F. STEPHEN, Bart. 
The Army as a Public Department. By Gen. Sir GroR:t 
CHESNEY. 
Woodlands. By Sir Herbert MAXWELtL, M.P. 
A Fair Taxation of Ground-Rents. By Ronerr HUNTER. 
Pasquale de Paoli: A Study. By WALTER FREWEN Lorp. 
The Industries of Ancient India. By RAJAH Murti MANOHAR. 
The Wild Women. No. I. As Politicians. By Mrs. LYNN LINTON, 
A Labour Inquiry. By H. H. Cuampion. 
1799: A Rustic Retrospect. By the Kev. Dr. Jessorr. 
How to Utilise the Naval Volunteers. By I]. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
The Congregationalist Council. By the Rev. J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 
The Poet of the Klephts. By RENNELL Kopp. 
The ‘Commonwealth of Australia.’ By G. H. Reip (M.P. of 
New South Wales). 
Sir John Macdonald on Imperial Federation. 


LONDON: KECAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LIMITED. 


. 
Com- 
roxburghe, 215. ; 
and half-morocco, 28s. A/so in 12 Parts, price 1s. each. 





By S. B. BOULTON. 
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NOTES 


Tue Land Purchase Bill was read a second time without 
a division in the House of Lords on Friday week. Intro- 
duced by Lord Cadogan, it was warmly welcomed by the 
special knowledge of Lord Waterford and Lord London- 
derry, by the brilliant oratory of the Duke of Argyll, and 
by the good sense of Lord Camperdown. We have so often 
pointed out what seemed to us the very grave objections to 
the measure that it is needless here to do more than note 
that the greatest danger of all lies in the possibility of 
the Party of Anarchy returning to power. Given law and 
order, and the purchasing tenant will pay up; given a 
blind and besotted British electorate, and British credit 
may have to be drawn upon. It is a bad sign that a sec- 
tion of the Radical press is perpetually taunting certain 
Irish landlords with the large amount of money they have 
received under the Ashbourne Act. The whole object of 
such Acts is, of course, to transfer the land to the tenants 
in return for a price which naturally goes to the seller. 
We do not suppose that even a Radical, when he buys a 
pound of tea, girds at his grocer for pocketing one and 
twopence. Meanwhile, however, let us hope for better 
things, and, above all, remember that New Tipperary is 
put up for sale in lots to suit the purchaser. (For parti- 
culars apply to the Rev. Mr. Humphreys.) 





In the House of Lords on Monday the Factories and 
Workshops Bill was read a second time, Lord Salisbury 
explaining the position of the Government with reference 
to the Berlin Conference. In the Commons Mr. Fowler 
proposed an instruction to the Committee on the Free 
Education Bill, to the effect that in places where there 
is no board school, the voluntary schools should be sub- 
jected to some form of popular control. In a complaint 
an hour and a half long he dwelt chiefly on the grievance 
that the principles of the Church of England are inculeated 
(sometimes with more zeal than discretion, we admit) 
in institutions which the Church of England founded 
and helps to support, and on the ineffective operation of 
the conscience clause. Mr. Chamberlain answered Mr. 
Fowler in a telling and masterly speech. He pointed out 
that the carrying of the instruction meant the wreck 
of the bill; that universal school boards involved the 
expenditure of forty millions of capital on buildings, and 
two millions a year besides, which the country was not 
prepared to face; and that according to Mr. Fowler’s 
proposal all voluntary schools would be free from public 
control wherever a single board school existed. He main- 
tained that no Government could carry a measure for 
burking all voluntary schools in the teeth of Wesleyan and 
Roman Catholic opposition ; and reminded the House of 
the ‘New Concordat’ which pledged the Opposition to 
maintain sectarian education pure and simple. 





Mr. Goscuen supported Mr. Chamberlain in an excellent 
argument, paying a well-deserved tribute to the voluntary 
schools, and contending that the conscience clause was 
scrupulously respected ; except perhaps in the case of one 


or two board schools. On a division, Mr. Fowler’s in- 
struction was defeated by a majority of 101, the whole 
Liberal Unionist vote being cast for the Government. On 
Tuesday Mr. Summers proposed to instruct the committee 
to raise the standard of total or partial exemption in 
schools receiving the fee-grants. Mr. Smith and Sir 
William Hart-Dyke declined to complicate the Govern- 
ment scheme by such an addition, though they admitted 
that the standard might be raised in the future. Mean- 
while they looked with confidence to the Education De- 
partment to maintain educational efficiency. The instruc- 
tion was defeated by 186 to 133. In committee on the 
bill, Mr. Ainslie moved that the grant be threepence per 
week per child instead of ten shillings a-year; but Sir 
William Hart-Dyke refused to entertain the proposition 
on the ground that the Treasury could not stand the 
additional strain, especially as the Government had con- 
sented to lower the age limit from five years to three. A 
long discussion took place on the limit at the other end of 
school-life, and finally, on Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestion, 
fifteen years was substituted for the original fourteen. 





On Wednesday, when the debate was resumed, the 
Gladstonians manifested as much hostility to the bill as 
they dared. It was moved by Mr. Samuel Smith that the 
remission of fees should be extended to evening schools at 
a cost which he estimated at £10,000. Sir William Hart- 
Dyke promptly declined to increase the grant; and Mr. 
W. H. Smith plainly intimated that the pressing of such 
amendments might compel the Government to abandon 
the measure. The proposal was ultimately defeated by 
99 to 61 votes, Mr. Mundella prophesying the approach 
of atime when this step would have to be taken. Mr. 
Hobhouse suggested that where the fee-grant exceeded 
the fees charged the balance should be expended in secur- 
ing increased efficiency, but the subject was postponed 
till new clauses are under consideration. The religious 
difficulty was again introduced by Mr. Summers, who 
moved that no denominational formulary should be taught 
in schools receiving the fee-grant. Sir William Harcourt 
even recognised this to be a mistake in tactics, and urged 
the withdrawal of the amendment, which Mr. Chamber- 
lain declared to be directed against the principle of the 
measure; but its supporters persevered until the closure was 
applied, when they were beaten by 212 to 129 votes. 





Tue fight in County Carlow proceeds with the usual 
accompaniments of a latter-day Irish election. That is 
to say, the opposing factions hold meetings within a few 
yards of each other, the police have to work hard to 
prevent broken heads, priests punch the heads of poli- 
tical opponents, while Mr. Parnell and Mr. Healy make 
delicious disclosures of one another’s past in language of 
the strongest flavour. The result is impossible to fore- 
tell. Nor indeed does it very much matter. The really 





OURNEMOUTH.—‘ Roya BATH HOTEL.’—ONLY HOTEL on 
East Clif. Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Grounds 5 acres. 1000 feet sea-frontage. Due South. 
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important and interesting thing is the additional proof of 
the inbred piety, good breeding, good humour, and capa- 
city for self-government of the Irish people. A curious 
little minor point, however, presents itself on the present 
occasion. Mr. Parnell’s marriage with Mrs. O’Shea (which 
took place last week and filled the pages of the daily press) 
will, it is said, seriously damage him in the eyes of the Irish 
electors. We cannot, of course, profess to determine the 
value of this assertion, and the wistful vehemence with 
which the Gladstonians repeat it makes us rather scep- 
tical. But, if it be so, then must the dull Anglo-Saxon be 
content to marvel at the sensitive Celtic conscience (more 
wondrous than the Nonconformist itself), which winks at 
adultery, but kicks when the adulterer makes an honest 
woman of his paramour. 





Tue recent tour of M. Tricoupis in Servia and Bulgaria 
has set rumour afoot with tales of a great Balkan con- 
federation, whose ‘ objective’ is to be Turkey. It would 
seem that M. Tricoupis—(who is out of office for the pre- 
sent)—has called on M. Stambouloff, and has been favour- 
ably impressed, which is scarce wonderful seeing that the 
latter is a man of enormous ability. The Greek states- 
man makes no secret of his intentions. He professes 
to fear that Russia will annex the Balkan States, and 
urges them to unite against the common danger. The 
price of Servia’s allegiance is to be the cession of Old 
Servia, the cause at this moment of much ill-feeling be- 
tween Servia and Bulgaria, so that M. Stambouloff is scarce 
likely to consent to the terms. Moreover, he is on an ex- 
cellent footing with the Porte, and, were the Macedonian 
question raised, would join arms with the Turk rather 
than with his nearer rivals at Belgrade. And it is not 
difficult to foresee that, things being as they are, he could 
count upon the support of Roumania. In fact, the only 
possible revival of the Eastern Question is a war between 
Servia and Bulgaria. 





Batmacepists and Congressionalists in Chili are indus- 
triously playing bluff, with their eyes upon the European 
investors expected to supply them with the means of going 
on. From Santiago it is reported that Don Claudio Vicuiia 
has been elected President. To this Iquique replies that 
this is but a creature of Balmaceda, nominated through un- 
constitutionally appointed delegates. The dictator's party 
enlarges on the treachery of the Congressionalist represen- 
tatives, who carried explosives in their pockets to a con- 
ference for arranging the terms of peace. The other side 
gives a substantial and feasible account of the affair, to 
show that the fuses found in the street were inventions of 
Balmaceda himself, specially prepared to enable him to 
break off negotiations and get his enemies in his power. 
They also give shocking accounts of cruelties and tortures 
inflicted upon those members of the old Congress who have 
been unfortunate enough to fall into the President's hands, 
while the latter endeavours to cap these stories with de- 
scriptions of Parliamentarian barbarities. Both parties have 
wonders to tell of successes and accessions of strength to 
their own side, and of disorder and desertion on the other. 
It were hard to say which is the less worthy of credence. 





Emin Pasua was by last accounts marching straight on 
towards Wadelai. Three months ago he had left Karagwé 
bound for the Albert Edward Lake. On the way he must 
skirt or trench upon the British sphere of influence ; and 
now that he has got safe away out of earshot of Wissmann 
and Caprivi, it is a question what respect he is likely to 
pay to the Berlin-London division of territory. Should he 
reach the Albert Edward, neither Mahdist nor treaty may 
be able to keep him out of his old province, towards which 
he has been drawn back as by a spell. 


[July 4, 1892 


AN interesting question in the ethics of African travel] 
is engaging the minds of the Sultan of Zanzibar and of 
Exeter Hall. Mr. Johnston and Captain Stairs have been 
engaging slave-labour on the coast for the porterage of 
their expeditions into the regions lying west of Lake 
Nyasa. The like has been done by Stanley and others ; 
but it is asked if the practice is morally defensible, or is 
even in accordance with English law and the proclamation 
of our vassal at Zanzibar abolishing slavery. Without porters 
there can be no exploration and development of the African 
interior: that is, there can be no effecting of the objects 
which have taken the European Powers to Tropical Africa ; 
and hitherto the porters who were slaves hired from their 
masters have been almost the only kind available. But it is 
now said that in the Nyasa country itself there are free 
populations—to wit, the Angoni—able and willing to do 
the work as well as Zanzibaris. For many reasons free 
labour is to be preferred to slave labour ; and the services 
of the natives of the country to those of the riff-raff of 
Bagamoyo. Also, there is a certain anomaly in setting about 
the extirpation of the African slave-trade with the aid of 
a string of porters hired for the journey from the Arab 
slave-owners on the coast. 





Mr. Barrour addressed a meeting of Sir Edward 
Watkin’s railway men on Monday on the subject of thrift. 
On so well worn a theme he could not and did not say 
much that was original; but he said a great deal that 
was sensible, albeit he has not attained that agreeably 
diffuse discursiveness which makes Mr. Gladstone _pre- 
eminent on such occasions, and which is perhaps the 
prerogative of old age. Mr. Balfour warmly commended 
the savings bank scheme which Sir Edward Watkin’s 
railway companies have carried out. He expressed a 
strong preference for savings banks, as compared to 
sick or other friendly societies, wherein we are quite at 
one with him. Of course, as he pointed out, you cannot 
get four per cent. for your money everywhere, as the lucky 
engine-drivers and porters of the South-Eastern and the 
Metropolitan are doing. But, even supposing that a por- 
tion of that interest is thrown in by the company, money so 
spent in encouraging thrift is money well spent. Another 
point strongly insisted on by Mr. Balfour was the necessity 
of providing facilities for saving. Your working-man, be 
he railway guard or St. Andrews caddy, must in a manner 
be coaxed into providing for his old age ; and no wonder. 
But give him ample opportunities, and he will seize them. 
Hence no less than a million and a-half in the aforesaid 


Railway Savings Bank. 





Tue Committee of the Labour Commission appointed to 
inquire into the textile, clothing, chemical, and building 
trades has been collecting evidence from Lancashire 
They testify to the 
regularity of employment and to conditions which render 
thrift quite possible, so that even if a man have not saved 
enough to retire upon, there is work for him so long as he 
can turn out a piece of cloth. Co-operation does not ap- 
pear to be viewed with much favour, and the expressions 
of opinion against an eight hours day were unanimous. 
Its result would be to divert the textile trades into Japan, 
China, and India, where already there is severe competi- 
tion by reason of the low wages current. This greatly 
astonished Mr. Tom Mann, who tried hard to find some 
evidence to the contrary. And the consensus of the wit- 
nesses against raising the age of half-timers may give pause 
to those who were prepared to prove that the Ministerial 
action in a recent debate was dictated solely by regard for 
the interest of the manufacturers. 


cotton and weaving operatives. 
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Tue lock-out of the South Wales tin-workers is more 
than a passing trade dispute. This trade is one of those 
at which the M‘Kinley Tariff was specially levelled ; and 
on the first of July the duty was raised from one cent. per 
pound to two and one-fifth cents. Naturally English and 
American merchants have united to flood the market, and 
during the last week more than a quarter of a million cases 
have been landed at New York alone, though the annual 
import amounts to little more than three hundred thou- 
sand tons. To keep up prices, the masters and men agreed 
upon a short stoppage of work some time ago, but in 
the present lock-out the men consider themselves treated 
hardly, claiming that a suspension of one week’s duration 
for each of the next four months would be sufficient to 
cope with an overstocked market. Twenty thousand men 
are out of work, and the collieries which feed the manu- 
facturers must also be affected. 





YacuT-RacinG on the Clyde begins in earnest this 
week: the first half of the southern season came to an 
end a fortnight ago, when Lord Dunraven’s J’alkyrie won 
him his first Queen's Cup. The interval was spent in 
refitting, so that the regattas at Cork and in the Mersey 
have been unlucky in their entries, The big class re- 
mains much as it was last year: Jalkyrie has improved, 
and Yarana, now Maid Marian, has fallen off, while [verna 
about holds her own. Thistle, bought by the German 
Emperor, will not race until Cowes week ; she retains her 
Scots crew and skipper, everything, in fact, but her Scots 
name. Blue Rock, a beaming boat, resembling Petroni/la, 
is equally a failure: she has been built some time, but 
this is her first season. The 40-rater class is far more 
notable: two new yachts—Thalia, from Fairlie, and 
Reverie, built at Southampton—have made last year's 
winner, the Creole, obsolete. Deerhound, the famous 40 
of 1889, is not out this season. Of the two champions, 
Thalia has defeated Reverie five times out of seven, and 
the latter is not going to try conclusions in Scottish waters, 
though Thalia has an Essex skipper and crew. Scotland 
and Fairlie again claim the winning 10-rater Dragon, an 
improvement on the boat of the same name that was 
turned out of the same yard in 1889, and carried all before 
it for two seasons. The latter is now on the sale list, 
with her most important rival, Chiquita. But perhaps the 
most interesting boat of the year is the little 10-rater 
Dora, also Scots built, as the first centre-board craft this 
side the Atlantic that has proved invincible. But she 
has yet to meet her Southampton rival, Decima, who, 
though in her third season, can still hold her own in 
the south. Thus, if we remember that 7histle was last 
year best of the ‘ over 40’ class, and that no new big boat 
has appeared this season, it will be manifest that the 
Scottish yachts are pre-eminent everywhere. 





Batrours anp Co. (Ld.), which has a Government licence 
for the automatic sale of postage-stamps and _ post-cards, 
and which has obtained permission from a large number of 
local authorities throughout Great Britain for the erection 
of machines on streets and roads, intimates an issue of 
£100,000 of First Mortgage Profit Debentures, in bonds 
ranging from £1 to £100, for which the list closes on Satur- 
day the 11th curt. The bonds,which are redeemable in the 
option of the company at a premium of £5 per cent. by 
annual drawings after the Ist July 1894, bear interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly ; 
and entitle the holders not only to a bonus of 5 per cent. 
per annum out of the profits of the year, but also to a pro- 
portion of one-third of the net profits of the postal under- 
taking in perpetuity whether the debentures have been 
redeemed or not. 
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ITALY AND HER NEIGHBOURS 


WO speeches by the Italian Premier, the Marquis 
di Rudini, read in connection with certain obiter 
dicta of the German Emperor’s at Hamburg, indicate 
the renewal of the Triple Alliance, if not for the pre- 
cise period of six years mentioned in the telegrams, at 
all events for a further term. Of these declarations, 
the Italian’s is certainly the more correct in point of 
‘form, and at the same time the more important in 
the matter of substance. “Tis quite in keeping with 
the impetuosity of Wilhelm u. that, having signed an 
international agreement of the utmost consequence, 
he should within the hour make known the fact—not 
through the authorised channels for similar communi- 
cations but—through the first Fritz or Carl on hand, 
which happened for the nonce to be the Chairman of 
some Steamship Company. Still, such erratic habitudes, 
combined with the exuberant imaginations of the pur- 
veyors of news, render the sayings of our visitor some- 
what difficult of interpretation, and the deliverances of 
the Marquis, made after due deliberation to the Parlia- 
ment of his fellow-countrymen, are a good deal more 
valuable. He had plenty of time for reconsideration and 
retraction; for his utterances appear to have been cur- 
tailed by the shoutings of certain rowdy deputies, who 
attacked the President on a point of order; and only 
on the following day and in the calmer atmosphere of 
the Senate had he full opportunity for setting forth 
the thoughts that were in him. Yet after a night's 
reflection he stuck to his text; that Italy remains 
staunch to the League of Peace; and that she will 
co-operate with all her might in the maintenance of the 
balance of power and the status quo, more particularly 
in the Mediterranean. 

These statements are of large significance, coming as 
they do from the representative of the weakest member 
of the Triple Alliance. For if it be a truism that a 
chain is no stronger than its feeblest link, ergo the 
satisfactory testing of the said link is good proof of the 
temper of the chain. Now, “twere idle to deny that the 
Italians have from time to time shown a disposition 
to kick against the understanding with the Central 
Powers, and more especially against its consequences. 
There are those among them who urge, with some 
show of reason, that the military obligations incurred 
have thrown the finances into confusion, and deprived 
the country of much industrious, albeit unwarlike, 
civism, which emigrates in its thousands sooner than 
endure the terrors and the tedium of conscription. 
Again, France has retaliated by the rupture of the 
commercial treaty, whereby the Italian wine-merchants 
have been driven from the markets of Paris and 
Marseilles by their Algerian rivals, and Italian corn- 
growers are deprived of their nearest and best emporium. 
Besides, was not Italy’s entrance into the bond due to 
panic and pique? is she really much the poorer for the 
Convention of Paris? and does not Signor Crispi’s re- 
tirement provide a good opportunity for coming to 
that understanding with France which only his acer- 
bities rendered unfeasible? All these arguments carry 
weight, and have apparently been borne in mind by the 
negotiators : supposing The Standard to be correctly 
informed, that under the new draft of the treaty Italy 
is bound to act with Germany and Austria only in the 
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event that France is the aggressor. The reserve is 
perhaps nothing more than a clear concentration of 
what was obscurely intended before ; at the same time 
it removes all prima facie cause for strained relation- 
ships between the Monarchy and the Republic, and, by 
making fear prevail, it will enable the Marquis di 
Rudini to relieve his charge of an appreciable portion 
of her military and naval burdens. And while Ger- 
many has no legitimate cause for complaint against 
the modification of the Alliance which has been de- 
manded from Rome, the precaution is certainly no 
less than the Italians have, according to the equities of 
diplomacy, a full right to require. For their interests 
in the league are considerably less vital than those of 
the Empires: they have provoked no resentments by 
the annexation of provinces, nor are they, as is Austria, 
flanked by a magazine of squabbling principalities, with 
Russia to fire the train. At the same time they have 
good reason to apprehend further territorial acquisitions 
by France on the southern shores of the Mediterranean, 
and cannot therefore remain in isolation. The pro- 
longation, then, of the Triple Alliance in its present 
form is creditable to Italian statesmanship, and the 
Marquis di Rudini is not unduly optimistic when 
he asserts that it will assure the peace of Europe for 
many days. 

The passage in the Italian Premier’s speech which 
concerns ourselves most nearly is that in which he 
touched upon the relations between Italy and Great 
Britain. But, in imitation of the prudence of Sir James 
Fergusson, he seems to have spoken at length without 
committing himself, and to have uttered not a syllable 
that could offend the veriest peace-at-any-price-monger. 
There has been an exchange of views, we have parted 
excellent friends, and we are determined, so far as in us 
lies, to preserve the general tranquillity. That was all; 
and his audience, unlike the Radical busybodies over 
here, was patriotic enough not to harry him with ques- 
tions he would have been raw indeed not to be able to 
parry. Whether or not there is an understanding that 
France is to be restrained vi et armis from a wanton 
descent upon the coast of Italy or from meddling with 
Tripoli, no less than with Egypt, the Senators did not 
inquire: they respected the decencies of international 
intercourse, and were content with general declarations 
that the interests of Italy in the Mediterranean had 
been safeguarded—in so far, that is,as contested arrange- 
ments avail anything. It is too much to hope that the 
jackdaws in the Commons will follow their example. 
For not only is your Cobdenite firmly convinced that 
the most delicate negotiations are fittingly discussed 
and over-ridden by an assembly of ill-informed mer- 
chants and lawyers ; but there is not a single Radical 
pork-butcher, not a Dissenting pulpiteer, that does not 
imagine himself far better qualified to direct the policy 
of England abroad than Her Majesty’s Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. Therein, howbeit they cannot and 
will not be convinced, they have much to learn from 
the Italians. 





COUNTS LEMONADE AND MARMALADE 


; ST-ce que vous prenez ces gens-la au sérieux ?° 
asked a French diplomatist of Sir Spencer St. 
John as they stood watching some savage in Hayti 
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playing at being a general with regular troops. It 
was a natural inquiry, as Sir Spencer felt, considering 
that the gorgeous person whom the Frenchman could 
not take aw sérieux was in fact a genuine Cuffy in 
the uniform of a Marshal of France, or something like 
it, who candidly expected to be taken for a human 
being. ‘The absurdities of the Republic of Hayti, with 
its black population, have been good game ever since 
Michael Scott introduced Counts Lemonade and Mar- 
malade to an admiring world. But there are occasions 
when even these noblemen must be taken seriously by 
the foreign diplomatist: as, for instance, when they 
have just been shooting right and left, and are mani- 
festly in the humour to proceed to shoot the foreign 
diplomatist as well. The representatives of civilisa- 
tion have just seen the President of Hayti in such a 
moment of gravity. General Hyppolite is the name of 
this potentate, and he has had occasion to shoot pretty 
freely. One of his victims was a certain Rigaud, ‘ wn 
honorable commergant, according to the French papers, 
but apparently a man of colour registered as a French 
citizen. When the representatives of civilisation came 
in a body to expostulate with this negro method of 
government, His Excellency General Hyppolite yelled 
out at them, ‘Is this how you address the President 
of this great Republic 7° and flounced out of the room. 
Some of the diplomatists felt by no means sure that 
the next thing would not be an irruption of rabid 
niggers intent on shooting ; for when the Black is fairly 
in a rage—why, then, the Black ‘sees red.” His Excel- 
lency General Hyppolite simmered down, but it was an 
unpleasant quarter of an hour for the diplomatists. 
The last row in the Republic of Hayti, which exists 
to prove the truth of the great Liberal principle that 
freedom is an education, is like many others. A little 
while ago General Hyppolite kicked out General Légi- 
time after the usual massacres. He has ruled that ‘ great 
Republic’ for a month or two, and now somebody has 
tried to kick him out: with no success, His Excellency 
General Hyppolite displayed the most astounding 
personal courage—as he has instructed his diplomatic 
agents to inform the world—and the person who en- 
deavoured to treat Hyppolite as Hyppolite had treated 
Légitime made a mess of it. Some scores of blacks were 
improved off the face of the earth by other blacks. 
Among the persons of colour so removed was one 
Rigaud, a registered French citizen. Whether he had 
or had not any right to be on the register is not clear. 
French Consuls are not pedantic in that matter when 
the legitimate interests of France seem likely to be 
served by registering all and sundry. However that 
may be, shot was Rigaud, and now arises for France 
the question, what is to be done? ‘To allow Haytians 
who pass as citizens of France to be shot with impunity 
would never do. On the other hand, effective measures 
are very hard to take. If Hayti could be reconquered, 
the French ‘ Colonialmenschen’ and others, who are for 
ever itching to assert France in the face of an envious 
world which will not allow her to be cock of the walk, 
would see their way clearly. But the United States 
would not allow of that. A merely punitive expedition 
would cost a great deal more than any sensible person 
cares to spend in avenging a dubious French citizen. 
Yet the insult must not pass unremarked. It is really 
a difficult problem, and one which does not interest 
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the French alone. Their case has been ours before, 
and their case may be ours again. All with anything 
to do with the West Indies have occasion to wonder 
what is to be done with the squalid savagery of 
Hayti, which must not be tamed because the United 
States would not tolerate conquest, and yet can only 
be kept in check by fear. The crown of the difficulty 
is that the United States will not take the place in 
hand, having ‘negro question’ enough of their own 
already. Perhaps our Liberal friends will explain how 
Hayti illustrates the beauties of freedom. 


‘WHAT CHARMING WEATHER !" 


{(ONVERSATION, even as letter-writing, is said to 
6 be a lost art. Life is too burried for the one, and 
for the other there is too much to talk about. This is not 
a paradox ; for, with the morning and evening diurnals 
to feed you full on trivialities twice a day, it is plain 
that talk must flit, must waver, must hop and skip and 
jump, from subject to subject, and that no effort, or 
next to none, is needed by the talkers. All they have 
to do, indeed, is to keep their tongues and their 
memories wagging; the rest is for a choice of able 
editors. Table-talk has suffered more in this way than 
anything or anybody else. ‘True, dinner is primarily 
a gastronomic essay, and during dinner intellectual 
achievement is dangerous. Still, gaiety aids digestion, 
and table-talk should be as sparkling as the champagne. 
An ill-assorted pair may, and will often, do themselves 
serious hurt by racking their brains for ‘ talk-motives ’ 
at the very time when cerebration should be utterly 
spontaneous. How many dyspeptics owe their misfor- 
tune to the heedlessness or the bitter malice of some 
forgotten hostess—some hostess of whose viands they 
partook with ease, and whose company they entertained 
the while with difficulty, till Stomach and Brain did 
violence on each other, and at last went down ‘in one 
red burial blent”! 

Are these days past? Here at any rate is a book 
which, if it bring not the lost art back, is designed 
to save the nervous and the shy an ill-advised and 
disastrous expenditure of brain-power. Henceforth 
the middle-aged gourmet need no longer ruin his con- 
stitution in the vain attempt to find some topic com- 
mon to himself and the débutante whose one idea of 
Man is a moustachioed animal in scarlet ; henceforth 
the timid youth need no more wreck his intellect in 
seeking to find and frame an excuse for sitting silent 
beside the strong-minded one, the Ibsenite or Mona- 
Cairdian, resentful of her partnership with a child. 
A nameless philanthropist has entered upon the task 
of providing a set of formule which may be used in any 
emergency. His Conversational Openings and Endings 
(London : Bentley), the first essay, is to be followed by 
five others, all six being ‘ dedicated to the stupid, the 
secretly aspiring, the provincial, the unappreciated, the 
commonplace, and the dull.’ His bent is humanitarian, 
but he abounds in ingenuity and resource. Thus, in 
walks abroad, if you stumble on a comparative stranger, 
you shall by no means grasp him by the hand, ask how 
he is, and then proceed to hold your peace ; but, if your 
brain-pan indeed be empty and dry, you shall exclaim 
to him, ‘ The Queen is great, and he shall call out to 
you, ‘ And so is the Prime Minister*>; when you may 
VOL, Vi. 
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bid each other good-bye, and rejoice that both have 
done your duty. ‘ But how,’ you ask—‘ how if the Prime 
Minister be a Tory, and your friend a Gladstonian ?’ 
It is a problem which the author of The Dullard’s 
Handbook will do well to solve in one or other of the 
volumes to come. At an afternoon tea of. his gover- 
nance two stranger ladies may embark upon a pleasant 
chat by such a simple exchange of formule as ‘ Tea be 
with you, ‘ And cake with you.’ Is it a little profane ? 
It is: but some may like it none the worse for that. 

It is told of Lord Beaconsfield—perhaps the most 
brilliant talker of the century—that when he met a man 
whose name he had forgotten, he used to give himself 
two minutes and then ask, *‘ And how is the old com- 
plaint ?’ This was eminently safe. We have all 
something to complain of, even those of us that have 
never been ill; and the Great Earl’s question—mani- 
festing as it did a kindly interest in his opposite’s wel- 
fare and an intimate knowledge of his circumstances— 
must often have led to a touch of intercourse remem- 
bered (on the one side) to the day of death itself. 
To stand staring at a man is rude, to sit silent be- 
side a woman is insulting: but to the middle-aged 
bachelor it is trying as well as dangerous to have to eat 
his dinner and amuse his neighbour if she persistently 
refuse to play the game. ‘Talk is like tennis: it ceases 
to be talk when one side declines to return; it gets to 
be mere juggling when you are allowed to keep the ball 
to your own racquet. Again, it is one of the minor 
moralities that two people should talk about something 
interesting to both. The ‘unlettered scientist’ may 
find that he cares for nothing about which the lady of 
his fate desires to talk ; the sportsman et praterea nihil 
may be afflicted with some fair girl-graduate who was 
never even at Ascot, and never rode, or even drove, to 
ameet. But that is their own affair: the ‘ scientist’ 
(sweet word !) must not be unlettered ; the sportsman 
must learn that there is more in the world than sport ; 
it is the bounden duty of society to ostracise them if 
they will not reform. Of course, you can always fall 
back upon gossip ; and in gossip, politics, and the play, 
people of equal social rank find matter enough to fleet 
a dinner merrily. But are they saying anything they 
have not seen in the newspapers? ‘They may save 
their digestions and enjoy their dinners ; but would it 
not be better for themselves if talk were rendered super- 
fluous by the presence of an orchestra in the hall, or 
impossible by a visitation of pipers round the table ? 





GOOD CONDUCT PAY 
\W" have good reason for believing that in his 


evidence before a Royal Commission the Field- 
Marshal Commander-in-Chief was moved to advocate 
a proposal long since recommended in these columns 
—a proposal due to Lord Mark Kerr as far back as 
1877: to use, that is, the powers given under the Good 
Conduct Pay Warrant, and by the Regimental Savings 
Bank Act, to improve the pay and position of all such 
as approve themselves good and trustworthy soldiers 
of Her Majesty. His scheme is to do away with the 
present system of deferred pay—(which in the opinion 
of most regimental officers has proved a disastrous 
failure)—and with the funds thus set at liberty to add 
from fourpence to sixpence a day to the pay of those 
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men who after their first year’s service are found worthy 
of advancement. At first sight, and to business men 
accustomed to the conditions obtaining in all well- 
managed concerns, the idea must seem so obvious that 
it is hard to understand why it is yet to realise, or on 
what grounds the Commander-in-Chief has hitherto 
opposed it. ‘The reason is all-too plain to those with 
an appreciation of the innate viciousness of the existing 
regimental system. Said Lord Mark Kerr, in a letter 
to The Times of February 25, 1891: ‘It requires only 
firmness and thought—thoughtful advice from the cap- 
tain and lieut.-colonel, and comradeship from all ranks, 
from the subaltern to the general.’ Now, it has been 
just this imperfect comradeship—itself the direct out- 
come of our wretched organisation—which has stood in 
the way of reform; and the conversion of H.R.H. is 
earnest, as we hope, of better things. 

But a word is needed to show how it is that many good 
and able regimental officers have drifted, drifted to 
a point at which reform is almost impracticable. In 
truth, the condition of things is one that would ‘bank- 
rupt any commercial concern which attempted to work 
on military lines in a fortnight.” The explanation is, 
that a commercial concern is always engaged in the 
struggle for existence, and must put forth its best ener- 
gies or go under. An army’s need of exertion comes 
in time of war, and in time of peace it naturally tends 
to routine and the expenditure of the least possible 
amount of energy. In command, a man of brains and 
force has not nearly enough to occupy his time, and is 
therefore moved to encroach on the duties of his sub- 
ordinates. ‘They as a rule are only too glad to let him 
have his way: so that in time the administration of a 
regiment is centralised in him. In the old days, when 
a command was held for many years and the com- 
manded served for twenty, a real chief might acquire 
such an intimate knowledge of every individual under 
his orders that the system worked. But with short 
service and short commands such personal influence is 
impossible ; so that, to guard against favouritism, the 
system of good conduct rewards and so forth has to 
be governed by hard and fast regulations. ‘These are 
easy to evade, and they make it impossible to insure 
that the best is also the luckiest soldier. Indeed, it 
happens generally that the men who would be useless 
in the field are precisely those denoted for good conduct, 
and the service slang term, ‘canteen medal, for the 
good conduct reward, explains the how of this more 
eloquently than many words. In fact, this ‘ thought- 
ful advice from the captain’ which Lord Mark Kerr 
demands as a necessity is exactly what is more or less 
an impossibility. In most regiments the captain has 
no sort of incentive to learn to know his men. He 
is allowed no practical responsibility for the fighting 
efficiency of his command, and if he were the hard and 
fast terms of the warrant would tie his hands; and, 
as now, any soldier who managed to get into one of 
the loafing billets which withdraw him from the im- 
mediate supervision of his superiors could go quietly 
drunk to bed every night without being detected, and 
qualify, as now, for badge after badge of good conduct 
and the improved rates of pay attached thereto. 

All this is well known to the men of the Headquarters 
Staff; and if, at last, they see their way to supporting 


Lord Mark Kerr, it can only be because they are be- 
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ginning to perceive that the delegation of responsibility 
is a necessary corollary of short service and the five 
years’ system of command. This principle once adopted, 
it will be possible to substitute a more flexible wording 
for the terms of the existing warrant; and by means 
of that personal knowledge of his men which the captain 
will then be encouraged to develop, it will also be possible 
to insure that the good conduct rewards do really go to 
the efficient soldier, and not, as so very often now, to the 
men who have the wit and the luck to be bad soldiers 
undetected. 


THE NONCONFORMIST EAR 
\ R. LEWIS MORRIS has printed many hundreds 
Bi 


of pages which you have but to consider from a 
distance to mistake for pages of poetry ; it may well be 
that he is conscious of containing the stuff of many 
hundreds more. At any rate it is natural enough for 
him to decline to believe that ‘ the stream of poetry, here 
or elsewhere, has run dry, or will.’ For says he, * so long 
as a nation has full and abounding life, it will find sub- 
jects for poems. From this they may infer who will 
that poetry is only a branch of journalism—a sort of 
glorified reporting as it were—and that, like the sister 
art of painting, it exists by and for subject alone. 
For ourselves, we prefer to think that Mr. Morris 





means no more than that poetry is a necessary of life ; 
and only ceases to be so when life has given place to 
death, and there is none left to sing because there is 
none left to hear. If that be his meaning, then is there 
at least one point on which it is impossible to disagree 
with him. ‘The need for poetry, indeed, is as imperious 
and as nearly universal as the need for liquor. Man is so 
naturally a drinking animal that, if he can get no better 
he will bemuse himself on Hamburg Sherry. And, in 
the same way, he is such a poetry-reading animal that, 
rather than read no poetry at all, he will put up with 
Epics of Hades and Lights of Asia. ‘They are no more 
poetry, it is true, than Hamburg Sherry is honest 
wine; but they look like it, and they serve their turn, 
perhaps, as (well as though they were. — For, if Mr. 
Andrew Lang be right, there is no absolute in poetry. 
It is all a matter of temperament, and here, as else- 
where, what is one man’s meat may well be other men’s 
poison. For himself, he prefers Homer to Lycophron ; 
but he is fully prepared to admit the asthetic faculty 
of them that prefer Lycophron to Homer. In fact, 
whatever is is right, and whoever is is right also. There 
need be no fighting, for there is nothing to fight about. 
It is perfectly true that poetry is wholly a matter of 
words, and it is perfectly true that poetry is so much a 
matter of ‘thoughts’ that it might exist in spite of 
words if ‘ thoughts” could only get themselves expressed 
without them. ‘To dispute about the relative merits of 
Tennyson and Browning, Homer and Lycophron, is the 
grossest self-indulgence. Mr. Lewis Morris, taking him- 
self seriously as a poet, is no more absurd than Mr. 
Swinburne taking himself seriously as a poet. ‘There is 
no essential difference between Arnold (Matthew) and 
Arnold (Edwin), but only between their several ad- 
mirers. So that, as we said, Hamburg Sherry is practi- 
cally the wine of Spain, and Jack is not only as good 
as his master—Jack is his master’s self. A conclusion 
to endear itself to the democratic mind. 
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Deep calls to deep, Lewis to Andrew calls—from the 
current number of Murray's Magazine to the current 
number of T'he Contemporary Review. 
clusions are by no means identical. 


But their con- 
Mr. Lang, as we 
have seen, is all for tolerance in opinion—is for letting 
everybody take his fill at the pump that likes him best. 
That is not at all the way of his mighty interlocutor. 
He, indeed, is so desperately keen on subject that he 
is moved to inquire if ‘Spenser did not throw himself 
away over the abstractions of the Faery Queen’ ? if Pope 
was not ‘wasting great gifts on unworthy matter” when 
he wrote ‘ the frivolous Rape of the Lock’ ? 
moreover, the ‘great bulk’ of ‘the poetry of the world’ 


To him, 





as in the 
Buch der Lieder, say, and in the Song of Songs— 
isno better than ‘trivial, insincere, and ineffectual to 
a theory the very opposite of Mr. 


is, ‘even when it is not mere caterwauling ” 


the last degree’: 
Lang's, and one which makes you think that its author 
must surely have been damning the ‘great bulk’ of 
the poetry of the world because it differs from his 
own. All the same, he is cheerfully disposed ; and 
‘trivial, insincere, and ineffectual * as we have been in 
the past, his faith in subject and the future remain in- 
capable of change. We shall do well, he thinks, if we 
remark that the ‘drama of life’ is now ‘being played 
on a wider stage, and ‘to larger and more critical 
audiences "—that is, the audiences of The Epic of Hades 
—and also, ‘ with more complicated springs of action, 
with finer insight "—here he seems to mix up pit and 





play—and ‘ with deeper and more subtle psychological 
problems to solve’—this is surely mere Ibscenity—‘ than 
were possible in old times.” Of this he is so confident 
that, says he, ‘the poet who shall tell in verse a story 
of contemporary life, so as to make it a permanent pos- 
session of the nation ’—which being largely Noncon- 
formist and Liberal, is content to take its poetry where 
it takes its politics—if not of the race, that poet, if only 
he succeed in touching his work with the light that never 
For 
the rest, he may work in rhyme or not, exactly as seems 
best tohim. Mr. Morris, if himself it be, will probably do 
it in blank verse, for he has noted the fact that the ex- 
ample of * the American Whitman ’—to whom, and not 
to the Milton of the Agonistes: still less to Goethe 
and Heine and Matthew Arnold : he ascribes the ‘ dis- 


was, and so forth, ‘ has a great future before him.’ 


covery’ that verse may be both blank and broken and 
yet be poetry—-is leading us to emancipate ourselves 
from the tyranny of rhyme. But he is not prepared 
to do without rhythm as well ; for, to speak sooth, his 
‘own idea’ is that ‘rhythm is an absolute necessity 
ina poem, and it is evident that not even to tickle 
the Nonconformist Ear will he do with less of that 
‘absolute necessity’ than Mother Nature has already 
ordained. It is not that he is ill-disposed to them 
Not at all. But ‘we must 
assert and maintain the full degree of literary free- 
dom to which we are born, and that in spite of 


that tag their verses. 


critics ‘who are of narrower views’—(what English ! 
what beautiful Nonconformist English! And can you 
wonder at the writer’s faith in subject ?)—‘ than our 
own’; and in truth, * I look forward confidently to the 
time when the ordinary ten-syllabled line will not be 
the only metre which shall appear in blank verse, but’ 
every man shall be his own Whitman, and * many 
others, both regular and irregular, shall free themselves 
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from the trammels of rhyme.’ And whatever you print 
as verse shall be read as poetry. And of that ‘ mis- 
chievous crew, who (sic), wherever a book of verse 
appears, are (sic) always ready to crush it with vulgar 
insults or unmerited neglect,’ not one has escaped 
‘abolishing’: so that nobody is left alive to tell the 
public that what you have done is neither poetry nor 
verse. 

Thus Mr. Lewis Morris: thus the professional poet 
whose interest in subject has so violently swamped his 
sense of language that he is fully prepared to ‘crush’ 
by ‘neglecting’: as who should say to pulverise a 
thing by not touching it, to hack you into pieces sma’ 
by altogether leaving you alone. And ‘O!° says Mr. 
Lang with that jolly, kindly, whole-hearted laugh of 
his, ‘it’s all right! J prefer Homer, but what does it 
matter after all?” And, in point of fact, what does 
it matter? ‘La vraie affaire est de souper” Let us 
be tolerant or nothing ; and the President's paint, the 
portraits of Mr. W. B. Richmond, the ‘ etchings’ of 
Professor Herkomer, the * views” of him who likens 
a notorious (and ungrammatical) ‘lady traveller’ to 
the author of An Inland Voyage, the poetry of the 
two Arnolds, the English of Mr. Lewis Morris, the 
‘message’ of the ‘ poet’ of Asolando—all these shall 
be to us so much Velasquez, so much Rembrandt and 
Whistler, so much Ste.-Beuve, and the rest. For after 
all, as Mr. Lewis Morris might say, the one thing in the 
world incapable of getting out of joint is obviously the 
Nonconformist Ear. 


WEDDING MARCH 


TN praise of Hvymen sing, O sing, 
A hymn of joy beyond the common, 
For Strength has done the proper thing, 
And Beauty ‘s made an honest woman! 
O fair the morn, O blest the rites, 
That left in innocent communion 
The Hammer of the Gladstonites 
Linked with the Saviour of the Union ! 


She saw her duty was to save 

Her country—and by Jove! she saved it ! 
He saw his interest was to brave 

A superstition—and he braved it ! 
Hymen, O Hymen! ‘Treason now 

For years and years is out of season, 
And even Harcourt’s brazen brow 

Has gleams of modesty and reason ! 


May every seedling sprung from them 
Survive with equal resolution 
To scourge some future G.O.M. 

Or prop another Constitution ! 
Ho! Stewart Fox Vich Preston Dhu, 
Go on and prosper in endeavour ; 
For Joans of Arc, we know from you, 

Are just as plentiful as ever. 





THE TRIUMPH OF THE MARIONETTES 
HE victorious career of the County Council has 
lately met with more than one useful check. The 
bill which the vestrymen of London had drafted for 
the better control of the theatres and music-halls has 
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happily been shelved, and we are not likely to hear of 
it again. Yet so arrogant were its terms, so plain was 
the unwholesome morality which prompted its pro- 
duction, that its withdrawal must be a rude shock to 
those busybodies whose cry was ‘ Free passes for our- 
selves and amusement for nobody else.’ For a time, at 
least, the honest citizen may take his recreation of an 
evening without dread of summary incarceration. He 
may still smile, though he have not the express licence 
of Paul Pry and Company. And even if Mr. Fardell 
and his colleagues be encouraged to make a fresh 
assault upon the liberty of British subjects, we may be 
sure that their demands will be more moderate, and 
that the vengeance they would wreak upon merriment 
will be tempered with some small measure of mercy. 
But the discomfiture of Sir John Lubbock and _ his 
bill is not the only sign of returning sanity. Mr. 
Parkinson, one of the staunchest supporters of The 
M‘Dougall, has been asked to pay the sum of £250 for 
libelling the conductors of the Royal Aquarium. ‘ Any 
stick is good enough to beat a dog withal ’—such 
has been the creed of the County Councillor ; and, to 
do him credit, he has cut his staves where he found 
them, and has never examined the fibre of the wood too 
narrowly. If we overlook the exploit of the notorious 
grocer, in whose cultured eye a woman was an impro- 
per character because she was accompanied—not by a 
man but—by another of her own sex, Mr. Parkinson 
has no rival among those ‘who disguise themselves 
like maskers to deceive the world.’ In the discharge 
of his public duty he visited the Aquarium, just as 
once upon a time he attended a calico ball at Col- 
ney Hatch. Who would not be a merry Councillor 
when such wild delights are accounted among the 
duties of the office? However, while he was disport- 
ing himself in the pleasant annex of the House 
of Commons, Mr. Parkinson was not idle. He 
had come there to find indecency, and he refused to 
rejoin his anxious associates empty-handed. At a 
distance he espied some marionettes ; he confessed in 
cross-examination that he was unable to examine them 
closely ; and as he was probably unfamiliar with this 
reckless form of dissipation, he put down as obscene 
what was only strange to his suburban eye. Omne 
ignotum pro magnifico: the innocent’s first outlook 


upon the world must needs be harassed and uncertain, | 


but then it is not to the innocent that we go for counsel 
or testimony. So inseparable is what the poets call 
indecency from every fact and relationship of life, that 
the high-souled may detect obscenity in a religious 
service or a cricket-match. But Mr. Parkinson was 
unable to induce a jury to take his own view of the 
matter; and although he belongs to a body whose 
glory it is to have inflicted an unparalleled series of 
insults upon Zo, he has been ordered to pay substan- 
tial damages for reviling a wooden doll. 

Whether Mr. Parkinson’s ill-considered assertions 
were privileged or not has still to be decided. But 
whatever be the issue, the indirect effect of the case 
cannot but be salutary. A check will be put upon the 
puritan tongue, which has ever wagged but too merrily. 
And the public will begin to understand that the County 
Council is not the most discreet body in the world. Men 
notoriously unable to see the significance of the common 
facts of life are not worthy to be trusted with the 
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management of vast enterprises. We shall hesitate 
before we permit Mr. Parkinson and his kindred to en- 
large their sphere of wilfulness and petulance. Any 
attempt they make to encroach upon the domain of 
the Lord Chamberlain, or of any other honourable off- 
cial, will be strenuously resisted. We have seen enough 
of this precious Council to be assured that, if once it 
laid impious hands upon the theatres, all chance of a 
revival of drama were gone for ever. Citizens of the 
M‘Dougall kidney have no thoughts beyond their beef 
and their favourite Bethel. If there be any cause in 
which they would spill their valuable blood it is the 
cause of pruriency. Let art and letters perish—thus 
they cry—but leave us still our own impurity! We 
have been warned in time ; therein at least we are for- 
tunate. We understand whither the ambition of the 
Council is tending. If only it can set its iron heel 
upon London—the end and aim of its endeavour—we 
shall be forced to submit to a bitter tyranny. But 
the day of the Councillors’ triumph is yet afar off, 
and haply will never come. ‘ As for their study, it is 
wholly taken up in reading of Pantagruelian books, 
not so much to pass the time merrily, as to hurt some 
one or other mischievously.”. Thus wrote Rabelais, 
who knew his Parkinson well, and herein we cannot do 
better than take the advice of M. Alcofribas, Abstractor 
of the Quint-Essence: ‘ Never trust those men that 
always peep out at one hole.’ 


THE EDUCATION DEBATES 


[° may sometimes have been true that many a speech 

has changed opinions, yet ne’er a one has altered 
votes; but the saw was utterly discredited by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s triumph of Monday. The discussion 
which raised the Government’s majority to 101 in a 
house of 433 was an admirable bit of dialectic, and was 
thus worthy Mr. Chamberlain’s reputation as the most 
brilliant debater of the day. Mr. Fowler’s motion was 
one which on the face of it should have obtained the 
support of a professed Radical, as Mr. Chamberlain is 
still justified in calling himself. Comparatively speak- 
ing, its terms were almost moderate. It sought but to 
introduce the principle of popular representation in the 
management of schools receiving free grants in districts 
where there is no school under public control ; and its 
object was to prevent the zealous curate from bringing 
the young Dissenter back to the fold—efforts which, 
according to Mr. Fowler, chiefly consist in the assertion 
that Dissent is devilish, and that Dissenters are not in 
a state of salvation. On the merits, of course, an argu- 
ment of this sort—even were it supported by better 
evidence than was adduced—ought not to have carried 
the House ; for to abolish the voluntary system simply 
because of one or two isolated instances of clerical in- 
tolerance would be silly. But Her Majesty’s faithful 
Commons are not always wise, and many of those who 
voted with the Government are susceptible to argu- 
ments of this sort—no matter how monstrous the con- 
clusion they enforce. Now, when Mr. Chamberlain, 
filled with paternal love, took up the case for the Go- 
vernment, he was able to advance a very different issue. 
Mr. Fowler’s motion, as its first result, would cost 
the country forty-three millions for buildings and 
an annual charge of two millions—figures sufficiently 
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startling even for Mr. Fowler. But what silenced the 
cry for popular control—let us hope for ever—was Mr. 
Chamberlain’s exposure of what is to be known as the 
New Concordat. In 1890 Mr. Morley drew a distinc- 
tion between voluntary schools supported and con- 
trolled by Catholics and Jews, and those managed by 
the Church and by Protestant Dissenters ; Mr. Sexton 
accepted the distinction with joy ; and it was easy for 
Mr. Chamberlain to show that the proposed instruction 
to the Committee would have for its only result the 
destruction of the Protestant voluntary schools, while 
the Catholics would snap their fingers at public con- 
trol and continue a system of education even more sec- 
tarian than that favoured of the too-too zealous curate. 
‘For this relief much thanks.” Thus might the Tory 
and Churchman have soliloquised over his Tuesday’s 
Times. But on Wednesday his feeling towards the 
Uncrowned King of Birmingham would certainly have 
suffered change. For in truth it is possible to have too 
much of anything—even Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Mun- 
della’s proposal to extend the benefits of free education 
to those above fourteen was opposed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and by Sir William Hart-Dyke ; then 
Mr. Chamberlain spoke; and immediately Mr. Smith 
rose and accepted what he was pleased to call a com- 
promise by which the age is extended to fifteen. ‘These 
simple facts are too eloquent to require comment. If 
the debate on the Education Bill has done nothing else, 
it has done much for Mr. Chamberlain. 

So much for the manner. ‘The matter is not alto- 
gether unsatisfactory. ‘The Bill, so far, has been altered 
in no important particular. Mr. Goschen is still justi- 
fied in claiming that it will save the voluntary schools 
from certain extinction: and what is more important 
is that many former opponents have come to be of 
this way of thinking. While extending to fifteen the 
age of pupils in respect of whom schools may claim 
from the fee-grant—an improvement to which Mr. 
Goschen might well have agreed without waiting for 
the ultima ratio of a speech from Mr. Chamberlain— 
Government might have found some other way of in- 
creasing the grant to individual schools without re- 
cognising, as it has recognised, that children should 
begin their schooling at three. Mr. Gerald Balfour 
and Lord Cranborne had a better way which would 
have cost some £12,000 a-year more. Had the Govern- 
ment accepted their proposal to increase the grant from 
ten to eleven shillings a-year, and declined to entertain 
Mr. Mundella’s, the object would have been gained and 
schools would not have been induced, as they now will 
be, to open their doors to infants in arms. But the Prime 
Minister’s son and nephew were not so fortunate as to 
secure the support of Mr. Chamberlain ; and, being what 
they were—honest 'Tories—this ‘Tory Administration 
rode rough-shod over them. They were in the right, 
however, and though the matter is not of vital import- 
ance the incident is unfortunate. It is an axiom that 
one year’s schooling after ten is worth two before. And 
though Government is right in refusing to complicate 
and burden the present measure by an attempt to use it 
for a compulsory raising of the standards, still, educa- 
tion in England is not so good in quality that it should 
have accepted a proposal which is likely rather to worsen 
than to better it. Educational reform is a matter of 
which the present measure, so far from dealing finally 
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with it, does no more than touch the fringe. Govern- 
ment is wise, however, in handling one thing at a time. 
It is now mainly a question of machinery; the new 
Parliament will have to take up the products. And 
the sooner the Tory party tackles the practical ques- 
tion of improving the quality the better for the 
country ; for that question is too unheroic and of too 
real importance to appeal to the other side. 





A CONVERT TO SCUTTLE 

HE genius of Lord Randolph Churchill is beyond 
suspicion. But it was about time that, the 
want of sobriety being a characteristic of genius, his 
Lordship ceased from being sober. To the rem- 
nant of his admirers his latest departure commends 
itself. It was bizarre of course for an ex-Chancellor 
of Exchequer to traffic in news-letters; and certain 
other features of the expedition seemed unfortunate. 
Yet the letters might be valuable, and the experiment 
was interesting. No one can refuse that our Parliament 
men should travel to inform their minds, and above all, 
this plunge into African obscurity dissembled, it was 
hinted, a serious design. ‘The adventurous politician 
was to emerge from Africa, if not (like Mr. Stanley) 
with a whitened pow, at least with a chastened mind: 
he was to shake off the unprofitable tradition of his 
youth, and return to the House a responsible and digni- 
fied statesman, able thenceforth to inspire the caricaturist 
with respect and to wag his beard among the sagest. 
For a time everything went well; but the inevitable 
relapse came all-too soon. Lord Randolph or his secre- 
tary realised that they were becoming respectable. They 
resolved to startle the world, and they have succeeded 

in pleasing The Pall Mall Gazette. 

Other blunders of this once distinguished personage 
have been marked by that inappropriateness which is 
commonly the effect of youth. They have evinced him 
ingenuous as well as indiscreet, but this time he is some- 
thing worse than inopportune. He would have been 
better employed in opposing the Irish Land Bill than in 
whitewashing the Hero of Majuba. ‘ Better and more 
precise information, he writes, ‘combined with cool re- 
flection, has led him to believe that if we had put down 
the Transvaal rebellion in 1881 we should have lost 
South Africa shortly after. Four or five after-dinner 
conversations with the genial Africanders have con- 
vinced him in the course of a week (1) that the policy 
of Sir Bartle Frere and Sir Theophilus Shepstone was 
faithless and arbitrary; (2) that it is the ‘ actual magna- 
nimity ’ of Mr. Gladstone’s surrender which has made it 
possible for us to govern the Cape; and (3) That we 
have much to learn from the Transvaal war in fram- 
ing our conduct for the future. It would be difficult 
to produce a more painful example of levity. Ten 
years ago, it is true, a long course of mismanagement, 
for which the Home Government was mainly respon- 
sible, had made our ultimate success in South Africa 
almost inconceivable. Mr. Gladstone’s Convention was 
the crowning disaster which made all further effort for 
a time absolutely hopeless. Before Majuba the Boers 
of the Colony as well as them of the Transvaal hated us 
for very good reasons: after it they had at least equal 
warrant for despising us. Filled, as Lord Randolph 
himself admits, with overwhelming pride, and ever 
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eager for a quarrel, the citizens of the re-established 
Republic have been a most formidable obstacle to 
all our plans. They intrigued with Germany at a 
time when—before Lord Salisbury took us in hand— 
Germany was becoming our most dangerous rival in 
colonial affairs. They were the one difficulty in our 
way from Cape-Town to Cairo. In surrendering to 
them, Mr. Gladstone was moved by regard for our 
Imperial interests (of which he is admittedly igno- 
rant) as little as by respect for our honour (of which 
he professes himself careless). His one idea, an idea 
which is the key to his foreign policy, was to be rid of 
the whole question as soon as possible at any cost 
of blood and treasure to the country, so that himself 
might be free to attend to electioneering at home. 
And the rest of it? Well, before our ruin in South 
Africa was complete a better class of Englishmen took 
to emigrating thither than had ever gone before. ‘The 
influx began for reasons apart from politics, or rather in 
spite of our political blunders. It has been encouraged 
and sustained by the good government of the last five 
years. Backed by their energies, and by the judicious 
support of Lord Salisbury, Mr. Rhodes has been able 
to set our affairs for the first time since our occupation 
of the country in fair train for success. We have fos- 
tered in every possible way the development of all 
territories under the British flag: we have done our 
best to build up a homogeneous Cape community. 
At last a split has been introduced, and is gradually 
being widened, between the Dutch of the old Colony 
and their Republican brothers. ‘The Transvaal, fright- 
ened by our rapid progress, has hampered the Cape 
trade by prohibitive duties, blocked the northward ex- 
tension of the Cape railways, and excluded the children 
of Cape colonists from its civil service. The Imperial 
authorities and the Chartered Company, on the other 
hand, have encouraged railways, developed trade, and 
offered not only well-paid billets but valuable farms to 
the young colonials. Self-interest has naturally pre- 
vailed over other considerations, and the Cape is fast 
losing her sympathy with treason. All this, so far as 
it has had any connection with the Majuba Surrender, 
has been the effect—not of the policy of Scuttle but 
—of the revulsion of feeling which followed there- 
upon. The dogged resolution of British colonists and 
of Imperial Commissioners to retrieve the disgrace in- 
flicted on them, the gradual revival of our spirit, the 
expedition of Sir Charles Warren, the growing trust 
of all classes in the wisdom and staunchness of the 
Home Government, have led us not to persist in 
Gladstonian ignobilities, but to press on and add 
another huge cantle to the Empire. ‘There are few 
countries which a sagacious Prime Minister, work- 
ing through the servants he will always tind to his 
hand, cannot rule for us. Even after Majuba, Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Rhodes have managed to settle 
the South African question; but that is no reason 
why Mr. Gladstone should be absolved of his iniquity. 
As for Lord Randolph’s sudden conversions, and _ his 
habit of thrusting his hasty impressions upon the ignor- 
ance of the world, they are (in a middle-aged person) 
unpardonably crude. Judging from all analogy, there 
is one more revolution which his mind is destined to 
undergo. By the time Home Rule is ready for burial he 
will probably have become a follower of Mr. Parnell. 
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MODERN MEN 
WALTER CRANE 


’ Mr. Crane’s position in the world of art be an unen- 

viable one, he has but himself to blame. Providence, 
who in our wayward generation is none too lavish of her 
gifts, endowed him with a very pretty faculty of illus- 
tration. More than a quarter of a century ago he had 
already achieved an honourable and legitimate success, 
His earliest series of toy-books amply deserved the im- 
mediate recognition it won. There was a freshness in the 
colour, an order in the design, which separated The Three 
Bears and King Luckiebag’s Party from all previous experi- 
ments. Mr. Crane was not content to provide a mere 
variegated commentary ; his illustrations are each and all 
pictures after their kind. The best are distinguished by 
a true decorative quality which is the antithesis of his 
later method. The forms aptly and without ostentation 
filled the space it was their purpose to adorn. Humour, 
character, and variety distinguished these fascinating ex- 
amples of a quaint and dainty art. Though the drawing 
was sloppy, the sense of mass and the colour-scheme would 
have availed to carry through in triumph a far more griev- 
ous fault. The types, too, when not grotesque, were dis- 
tressingly monotonous. But Mr. Crane had a method ; he 
knew how to produce by the simplest means a certain 
delightful, if primitive, effect ; and had he been modest 
enough to elaborate what was in a sense his own inven- 
tion, the world would have been richer by an array of 
tiny masterpieces, the poorer only by a mass of third-rate 
decoration in deal and gesso, half-a-dozen sentimental 
exercises in the misuse of paint and canvas, and more 
flaccid orations than we care to contemplate. 

The ball—true, it was only a little one—lay at his feet ; 
he deliberately kicked it away. With fatal arrogance he 
elected to be a Jack-of-all-Trades when he might have 
been the master of one. His success in the designing of 
toy-books, for which pursuit he was admirably adapted, 
inspired him with the belief that to him all things were 
possible. Like a hundred other reckless adventurers, he 
essayed to play the part of an Admirable Crichton, and 
failed inevitably, as all must fail who put not a limit upon 
human endeavour. Of easel-pictures he has painted not 
a few, and you have but to glance at them to recognise 
that he has never felt the possibilities of his material. 
One medium is for him precisely like another, and all 
are but opportunities of expressing an unchastened fancy. 
The Bridge of Life is an ambitious effort, and he himself 
has written a rhapsody thereon. ‘The work affords the 
modest craftsman such a chance of fine writing as the 
most abandoned art-critic might envy. ‘Hope _ holds 
her little lamp led by Love’ (tis the painter who speaks) 
‘even on the descending steps of life; when further 
down the frail glass of existence is shattered, and the 
mourners weep and strew the memorial flowers over the 
silent dead.” Of what use are oil and brushes, when a 
simple pen can produce so monumental an effect of alle- 
gory? But in Zhe Bridge of Life, at any rate, Mr. Crane 
challenges criticism as a painter; and the best that can 
be said of it is that the technique is wholly inexpressive, 
that the colouris weak and nerveless, that the forms and 
draperies are tiresome reminiscences of the Italians, of 
the P.R.A., of the old Grosvenor: that in fact the work 
is an allegory—for so much we have the painter's own 
word—and nothing more. We have said that Mr. Crane 
has no sense of the material which it may please him to 
treat. Hence it follows that nothing comes amiss to him. 
Would you have a lustre vase, a ‘ high-art’ curtain—(with 
the workman’s name: such is the Cranean shibboleth)— 
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a common settle, a sonnet, a slab of lawless prose, a 
cunning advertisement, a landscape, an allegory, a frieze 
(in gesso or plaster), a stained window, a bronze plaque, 
a wall-paper, a sketch for a tableau vivant, Mr. Walter 
Crane is your man ; and doubtless he is ready to supply 
trousers, boots, and cheap lunches as well. But versatility 
has its drawbacks, and of Mr. Crane’s work we can say no 
more than that it is always touched with individuality. 
There is no example but suggests that the craftsman loved 
the wood, clay, plaster, leather, canvas, or paper upon 
which he has lavished his care and thought. So well, in- 
deed, does he love it that he not uncommonly scorns to 
translate his wandering affection into fact. For instance, 
he will be minded to fashion a table, but before the last 
leg is there he will be satisfied that the truncated article 
of commerce is a fit and full expression of himself. Then 
why finish it? The artist is not concerned with practical 
life or finished workmanship: if he reverence brass and 
the other vague substances which it is his joy to beat or 
thump, the public must not approach the result in a critical 
spirit. The duty of the public is to take what the gods of 
Art and Craft can give, and pay the bill like men. 

In literature Mr. Crane has essayed a two-fold task. 
When the humour is upon him he binds himself in the 
golden fetters of verse. At other seasons, when it is his 
pleasure to sing aloud how great is the Society of Arts and 
Crafts or to hymn the glories of Walter Crane, he will stoop 
to mere pedestrian prose. Of sonnets and quatrains he 
has written not a few, and his verse has the same quality 
as his paint : it is inexpressive, and, so far from displaying 
any sense of rhythm, any feeling for the majesty of words, 
might have been written by the average Briton as an exer- 
cise. In prose he is even less happy, for the freer method 
demands at least grammar and logic, and to these simple 
qualities Mr. Crane’s artistic temperament is a stranger. 
The hour when he became at once the champion and 
spokesman of that ‘unpretentious society’ which has 
managed to get itself so widely discussed was fraught 
with evil consequences for him. To blow one’s own 
trumpet is ungracious enough, even when the tune is 
played with subtlety and tact. And Mr. Crane's perform- 
ance upon the most delicate of all instruments has ever 
been colossal in recklessness. Is it not unwise to chatter 
of a New Renaissance when you are introducing an exhi- 
bition well-filled with your own work? The masters of 
the world have never descended to so paltry a method 
of attracting attention, and Mr. Crane, if he have not the 
toughest of hides, should contemplate his contributions 
to English prose with diffidence and misgiving. But in 
this respect he is incorrigible. So interested is he in his 
own performances that, when an exhibition of his works is 
held, himself contributes a preface to the catalogue. 

Having made the twin realms of art and literature his 
own, he looked about him for other kingdoms wherein to 
set his throne. His choice fell upon politics, and herein 
his success has been characteristic. All things are alike 
to him, and his politics is as nearly akin to his art as 
his art is to his politics. The terms are interchangeable. 
If your views upon Socialism be not sound, if you have 
not an elementary acquaintance with the iron tyranny of 
the mediaeval guilds, though you weave curtains, pinch 
clay, and tickle sonnets all your life, it shall yet avail you 
nothing. Your heart cannot be in your work until you 
have passed a sort of Little-Go in Art and Craft. The 
hand being but a base instrument, all noble work pro- 
ceeds from the heart alone. Whence it follows, as night 
the day, that politics are the very prop and buttress of 
art. So keenly alive is Mr. Crane to this great verity, 
that he has added oratory to his other accomplishments, 
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and may be heard expounding the holiness of his own 
performances and the iniquity of such as merely do their 
best, and sell it. After all, human life may not extend 
beyond its proper span, and even the genius which con- 
ceived Renascence is not equal to the tasks of a hundred 
heroes. The giants who would have piled Pelion upon 
Ossa were slain by the arrows of Apollo. Mr. Crane is 
not a giant, but he has a pretty taste in allegory, and it 
were well if he took the fable to himself. So firm a faith 
has he in his own infallibility that he has not hesitated 
to adopt the tactics which in others he has most bitterly 
condemned. When the attack was led against the Royal 
Academy he was in the van, clamouring to be at the 
enemy's throat. No sooner did he adorn the President’s 
chair of the Arts and Crafts than he and his family had 
the uncontrolled run of the New Gallery. He possesses 
in a very high degree the essentially modern gift of self- 
advertisement. If it advantage the Society for which he 
has so tender a regard, he can summon metaphysics and 
an esoteric vocabulary to the aid of eloquence. But all 
his versatility and all his energy have not saved him from 
disappointment. He has attempted to do the work of 
ten; he has failed to achieve the task of one. Once the 
narrow path of art was open to him: he has preferred to 
loiter in the dusty highway of the amateur. 





REAL AND FANCY MOUCHING 

NY OT long ago there was a hue and cry in one of the 

sporting journals against the book about poaching: 
It was assumed that the lettered moucher would buy 
his manual (or get it from a local branch of Mudie’s) ; 
study it as carefully as the Browningite his master’s 
meanings ; go forth as well primed with devices as the 
German Staff; and simply beggar his neighbourhood of 
feather and fur. For how easy and pleasant it is (on 
paper) to circumvent the wily hare or net the intellec- 
tual partridge, to snare the rabbit (leariest of wood- 
landers!) and set springes for the dauntless pheasant ! 
And how strange it is that the game-preserver's experi- 
ence should not show that his enemies have been made 
more numerous or more dexterous by the literature be- 
tween The Amateur Poacher and the latest by Mr. John 
Watson! The village moucher has not ceased to be, and 
the change in his methods lies in no increase of erudition 
but in a closer approximation to the ways of the com- 
mon thief. Instead of studying Nature and qualifying 
in wood-lore, he studies gamekeeper and rabbit-catcher. 
He watches for traps and gins, he visits (and empties) 
them in due season, he sells at half-price to the travelling 
cadger, who calls at his cottage with a box of groceries 
which is presently a box of game. This style of poach- 
ing is not ingenious, nor does it demand much knowledge; 
but it is extremely simple, and withal it is very hard to 
detect. It needs no tools—so that there is nothing to 
hide; a lurcher is superfluous—so that there is nothing 
to create suspicion. For the rest, its artifices are few. 
Eggs are, of course, the staple prize, and it is easy enough 
to rob the partridge’s oak-leaved cradle or the pheasant’s 
simple home. 

This is the practice of poachers who mean business and 
the possession of the maximum of money at the minimum 
of risk. They know that most of the contrivances de- 
scribed in books are both risky and unprofitable. What, 
for instance, are recorded as everyday methods of taking 
partridges are extremely uncertain. | was once third in 
a party with one of the best sportsmen in England and 
his gamekeeper. We set out by night to get some live 
birds for transport (as breeders) to a distant estate. We 
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thought ourselves extremely versed in the dodges of night 
poaching, and we knew the exact position of our quarry. 
But the result of several expeditions was—two several 
brace of birds! That, as I live by bread, and no more. 
A whole night was lost because the net caught a bur, and 
gradually got so ravelled that unravelling was impossible 
in the dark. We could do nothing with a well-bushed 
field, nothing with one where tall thistles were. Success 
came at last in terms to exalt simplicity. One after- 
noon we set purse-nets at the drill ends of a turnip-field, 
and then walked quietly up from the other end, when the 
birds ran along the drills before us, and so into the snares. 
Now this was suggested to me by an aged agriculturist 
whose daily business had lain among the ‘neeps’ for the 
best part of half a century, and it may be, and doubtless is, 
done many a time and oft by a squad of guileless-seeming 
hinds. Our conclusion was that hundreds of birds might 
have been so taken without any special skill. 

The experience led us on to try some of the best- 
belauded tricks for snaring pheasants. We steeped grain 
in well-matured Scots whisky to see if the light-headed 
fowls would go ‘on the spree’ and forget themselves in 
an Irish row. But the most of them seemed to be pledged 
teetotallers, and absolutely refused to touch the accursed 
thing; others might have been seasoned drunkards for 
all the effect it had on them ; and had not two old cocks 
engaged in a bloody duel with so much spirit that we 
were able to break their necks with a stick, the experi- 
ment would have been a complete failure. Very strong 
cognac or spirits of wine may be more deadly ; but even 
with these the moucher would hardly get enough to 
pay for the drink. The extremely cruel and unsports- 
manlike device of boiling grains and introducing bits of 
bristle—such a ‘birse’ as the cobbler sharpens his waxed 
‘lingles’ withal—was something more lethal. Several 
swallowed them unharmed, and one bird, when the grain 
had stuck in his throat, contrived to cough it up, and flew 
off scatheless ; but at least four others died by suffocation, 
after great agony, among the clover and nettles at the 
hedge-side. Then we got a little red gamecock and car- 
ried him to a covert-side where, after some challenging, he 
was offered battle by a gorgeous woodlander. But it was 
a bloodless affair. Our champion wore no steel and had 
never been in training, while the pheasant showed a whole 
plume of white feathers, and flew off. A gamecock endued 
with spurs and bred to the pit might give a better account 
of himself; but even so, what with the time it took and 
the noise the gallants made, the keeper would have an 
advantage. To raid a pheasantry successfully you must 
stick to the ancient and deadly plan of working the covert 
on a night of broken moonlight, when the black forms are 
just discernible on boughs half-bared by an autumn wind 
that is strong enough to carry away the noise of your fire. 
And yet the potterer, the moucher, who is content with 
an occasional bird, has at least one device by which he 
soon thins a covert. The pheasant (and especially the 
hand-reared) is easily tempted afield with corn. When you 
have enticed him to a safe place, there is nothing surer 
‘than the horse-hair noose wherewith the school-boy takes 
the wild bird in winter. But indeed no living creature is 
more easily circumvented than your pheasant. 

There is no denying that the rural poacher does a 
roaring trade in hares. The number of lurchers seems 
steadily on the decrease ; but it is only because the new, 
the cultured, poacher cares a deal less for the sport and a 
deal more for the money than his forefathers did. Their 
pleasure was in the fields, his is in the public-house. 
Next to hanging about till there is a chance of filching 
from other people’s wires, the best thing is to set snares 
of your own, and this the New Style poacher does in such 
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a way as to be almost superior to detection : especially 
just now, when there is plenty of covert. For he knows 
that Wat loves to come through his meuse in the gloam- 
ing, and take long, melancholy, hopping runs along the 
dusty lanes; and he sets his snare among the roadside 
herbage on his way from work, or he saunters out with 
his pipe after tea; and the sharpest keeper will seldom 
catch him in the act. He risks no more than a snare or 
two, and a few coppers will replace them if by chance 
they should be discovered, either empty or full. 

Long ago almost every village had its supreme poacher 
whose artifices were the talk of the country-side, and 
whose inventions have given rise to a literature. But 
new conditions have squeezed him out, and like many 
other great characters his reputation has come too late. 
For he was a character as much loved as blamed, one who 
took his fill of wood and stream, yet liked to see others 
enjoy themselves as well. He did no wanton mischief, 
but would mend a fence, set up a sheep ‘lying awkward, 
clear the weeds from a young tree, do many another little 
duty, as though the place belonged to him. In his stead 
there has been evolved a griping rascal whose sole desire 
is to gather money for pot-walloping through the next 
cheap trip. And the wiles have changed with the men. 


DOES WRITING PAY? 

TEXHIS is a purely economic inquiry : not concerned with 

the graces of style but with pounds, shillings, and 
pence. As thus: What is the average income of the 
ordinary literary man? How do his earnings contrast 
with other men’s? Why does he get so much and no 
more? Moreover, exact delimitation is necessary. The 
reporter and the sub-editor must be left out: they may 
have literary tastes, but these are as irrelevant to their 
calling as if they hoed turnips. Indeed, such qualities as 
go to make the literary man might rather stand in the 
way of quick performance of their work. Is it not told of 
Addison that, being required to write some commonplace 
official letter, he took such a time, corrected and blotted 
so much, that the Council, losing all patience, sent for a 
common clerk, who turned out the smooth, mechanical 
phrases like a piece clock-work? Also we must leave 
out the successful poet and the eminent novelist: nor 
only Lord Tennyson and Mr. Swinburne, with Mr. William 
Black and Mr. Walter Besant, but also (so base is our 
inquiry!) even Mr. George R. Sims, simply because his 
name stands ‘rubric on the walls.’ For, if you propose 
to make your son a doctor, it is the income of Brixton 
and Camberwell and not of Mayfair or Belgravia that will 
woo your serious study. The writing men here signified 
are minor novelists, dramatic (and other) critics, contribu- 
tors to weekly prints, and compilers of dictionaries and 
encyclopedias. 

It is evident that there are two sets of forces determin- 
ing the money rewards of any profession. One depresses, 
the other exalts. It might be more correct to say that 
two sets of forces determine the amount of labour given to 
a calling, and that this in its turn determines the rate of 
remuneration ; but that were much the same thing. There 
are probably as many (and as bad) reasons for writing as 
for drinking, but four appear the chief. The calling is 
absolutely free : you require no special training, there are 
no examinations to be passed, your moral character is a 
matter of indifference, it is even questionable if you must 
give your days and your nights to the study of Lindley 
Murray—for have there not been literary successes (is it 


necessary again to state that this inquiry is commercial ?) 
wherein most of the rules of English have been systema- 
tically set at naught. Then, as to working capital: paper 
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and pens and ink are to be had for the buying ; and what 
else is wanted? Again, it is almost the only calling into 
which women are admitted on equal terms, and in many 
respects they are well fitted for it. It can be done, too, 
in leisure moments, and many literary men are only men 
of letters by the way; so that the barrister waiting for 
briefs, the man whose little day is passed in the easy 
routine of a Government office, the schoolmaster, the 
cleric, and many others, may enter into the press for 
work. And finally, there is the joy of seeing yourself in 
indeed, to some that write 





print. This may soon fade 
there is nothing so odious as a proof; but experience 
shows that it counts for something. Even the obscurest 
periodical in Britain has its waste-paper basket, which 
casket is usually ‘ horribly stuffed.’ On the other hand, 
you must be tolerably clever, learned, and industrious : if 
you fail on the one hand you make up for it on the other. 
The average seems higher than in other callings, but 
perhaps that only means that the competition is more 
severe. And on the whole you do require a certain train- 
ing: you must know how to select and tackle a subject, 
and such knowledge comes not by intuition. And you are 
circumscribed to locality, because you cannot pursue the 
calling to any purpose out of London. The mental strain, 
too, is severe: any ‘bus-driver will tell you that he can 
only get a few hours’ daily work out of his horses; in the 
course of a single journey they have to stop and start again 
so many times. In other callings, once in the rut, you go 
on with little effort ; but real literary work scarce ever 





becomes mere routine—(except, perhaps, in the case of 
the successful novelist or some champion ‘dramatic critic ’) 
—or it loses all its interest forthe reader. Want of health 
tells at once. Besides, it is only for real work that you are 
paid. In other callings you get a certain amount of fees 
simply because of your official position. In the law, for 
instance, there is no real work in making a formal motion 
in court, or in giving certain certificates ; but the man who 
does those things is pretty well paid for doing them. It 
is urged against literary men that they don’t keep time: a 
man may be eager enough to get work, but when he does 
he is often late with it. But this is really only because of 
the non-mechanical quality of his task. Your shoemaker 
makes his shoes about equally well in about the same time 
all the year round ; but how differently the writer writes ! 
The instinct that makes him refrain is not all unwise, for 
you may ‘ strain from hard-bound brains’ nothing but rub- 
bish. If he could only ‘ put away the desire of meat and 
drink from his heart, then all were well; but under the 
pressure of necessity something must be (and is) done. 
Again, a man finds out very soon that the rate of pay is 
deceptive. ‘What!’ says the outsider, ‘did you get two 
guineas’ (or whatever it may be) ‘ for writing that short 
thing? Why, it must have taken you no time at all!’ 
when a little reflection—(but outsiders never reflect)— 
would show him that some time must be given to collect- 
ing information, to thinking out a plan, to achieving a 
suitable arrangement. Another disadvantage is want of 
position. No doubt the prosperous literary man is re- 
garded as well as or better than the prosperous doctor ; 
but no man can call himself a physician without a long 
course of expensive study which at least divides him from 
the poor and needy. Again, he who contributes a para- 
graph to a paper may well call himself a journalist ; for, 
oddly enough, we have no word for /iftérateur. It is, in- 
deed, a calling to which all sorts of ‘ broken men’ attach 
themselves: partly because it is, according to Carlyle, 
‘the last refuge of every destitute son of Adam’; and 
partly that it gilds a vagabond career with some touch of 
romance. 

All these things explain why writing is so much worse 
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paid than other callings. The proportion is not so easily 
determined ; but it may be estimated at a fifth. The man 
who makes from £250 to £350 a-year (a large number of 
literary incomes are at that figure) is in just about the 
same position as a solicitor or a physician with £1200 to 
£2000, It may be, things once were worse. The calling 
first became possible for a definite set of men about the 
early part of last century : when Grub Street flourished, 
the miseries of whose denizens are known from a succes- 
sion of satirists of whom Pope is at once the most brilliant 
and the most cruel. Their average income was probably 
under £50. The taste of the age was not nice ; for if you 
find occasion to ‘sample’ (as bagmen say) their works, of 
which many hundreds of tons are ‘shot’ in the British 
Museum, you find them written incredibly ill. Both 
quality and pay have improved, and in all probability will 
still improve. With the increase of the English-speaking 
peoples there will be an ever-increasing demand; and 
London will always be the chief literary factory or sweat- 
ing-house. Call it shoddy or call it broadcloth, as you 
please ; that matters not to this base discussion. Its pur- 
pose is to answer a certain question ; and if what has been 
said be true, that answer is assuredly not ‘ Yes.’ 





DISAPPOINTMENTS 

FEXHOSE whom the gods love die young ; but they are 

many from whom this divine compliment is with- 
held. To plunge the fiery ambitions of youth into the 
tepid waters of uneventful manhood may possibly harden 
and temper the moral fibre, but the process is not mentally 
stimulating nor physically invigorating. And yet ’tis done 
every day. Those that are philosophical regard the daily 
round, the trivial task, and at best are never more than 
full three-quarters reconciled ; while the merely respect- 
able drag their slow lives along in unremunerative toil 
and with unfructifying effort. The sensitive await a dawn 
that will never come, or recall a sunset that can return 
no more: which is waste of time. There is an idea 
afloat—an idea that may have been launched by Benjamin 
Disraeli—that any man can achieve whatever ends he 
will ; and indeed the reason so many strong aspirants re- 
main in obscurity is simply because it is but the few that 
really know what they are after. They never reach the 
sticking point of determination, they endure long sequences 
of disappointments. They are often men of talent, but 
to know what you want—that is almost to be a man of 
genius. A John L, Sullivan that should know were the 
superior of a Byron that should not. Even if they formu- 
late a desire and prepare to reach it, yet a little and they 
stand at the parting of the ways, with love divided and an 
interest cloven in twain. They would enjoy the perfume 
of the flower ; they dare not pluck it because they are loth 
to miss the sweetness of the fruit ; and in the end they 
are happy in neither. None can serve two masters, and 
who would achieve success must have singleness of pur- 
pose, whether he have singleness of heart or no. Is it 
to be money? Then let him see no other form of light 
but the flash of sovereigns. Is it fame in speaking, writ- 
ing, music, art? Then must he speak only, write only, 
play only, paint only : for, with a few brilliant exceptions, 
between the two stools of high talent and low genius 
success is apt to come to ground. It is not absolutely 
true that every man is the sculptor of his own destiny, 
neither is it altogether false to say that every man has 
his deserts. Some men seem to be more fortunate than 
others, but their secret is a matter of temperament. Dis- 
appointment is the first-born of discontent. But whether 
from fate or from design, from luck or from cunning, dis- 
appointments must come. They set in very early, The 
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boy is second in his form; his record is brilliant, his re- 
port delightful reading, but he has failed of the prize. 
There is only one in each, and that is given to some 
better scholar or some harder worker; and for himself, 
he has no choice but to come in second after an exciting 
finish. His time was excellent, but the other had the 
fleeter foot or the sounder lungs. He tries for a Balliol 
Scholarship, but ‘ proceeds,’ as Charles Lamb would say, an 
exhibitioner of one of the lesser colleges. He is beaten 
on the merits, but is his disappointment one whit the less 
for that? All through he is. pursued with the hue-and-cry 
of mediocrity. He enters upon some way of life with 
all the promise and the glow of youth, and other men 
come up with him and pass him one by one; and while 
he feels himself the better man in many respects, he re- 
cognises that they have more bottom than himself. His 
school and college friends are prospering ; they marry 
happily and well: the prosperous married man is of more 
importance than the bachelor. The world looks askance 
at him if he be over thirty, and poor; but she is always 
ready to give of her abundance to a couple of reckless, 
thriftless wretches who rush into matrimony because, for- 
sooth, they are pleased to consider themselves in love. 
Does she imagine that the bachelor she condemns has 
never loved as truly or as fervently as young Benedict, 
whose disbursements have ever preponderated over his 
receipts? or does she deny to love the right to an exist- 
ence in a heart which may have been influenced by the 
head? It does not signify. The griefs and disappoint- 
ments which shelter under the name of love are in sanc- 
tuary, and there they shall remain for us. 

Literary disappointments are proverbial, though in seven 
cases out of ten they are deserved. ‘ Declined with thanks’ 
is as famous as ‘ Sauve qui peut,’ and a deal more authentic. 
If he to whom that courteous negation is addressed be wise, 
he says nothing; but literary aspirants have feelings no 
less than centipedes or wood-lice. Should your brilliant 
essay on the selfishness of the unselfish be accepted and 
handsomely paid for by The Weekly Critic, you find it 
hard to understand why your equally brilliant article 
on the unselfishness of the selfish should be rejected by 
The Metropolitan Tribune. It is nothing that there are 
hundreds of other aspirants waiting their turn, and that 
editors have a thorough grasp of the inexorable laws of 
supply and demand, and some sort of knowledge of what 
their customers require. The truth remains: rejection 
can but inspire disappointment. Then, if a prison gover- 
nor die, or a clerkship to a board of magistrates become 
vacant, what a flutter amongst the half-paid! The air 
is thick with lieutenant-colonels ; the horizon is darkened 
by flights of majors: what perturbation amongst the local 
solicitors! The lieutenant-colonels would have found it 
easier to scale the walls of Badajoz than to gain a peace- 
able entrance into that headless gaol; the solicitors will 
find it easier to obtain ‘Costs on the higher scale’ than 
to persuade the Bench of their individual suitability. For 
many run in a race, but only one obtaineth the prize. The 
stewards of athletic meetings are generally humane enough 
to wind up with a Consolation Stakes, for which the only 
competitors eligible are the losers of the other races. But 
in the race of life these Consolation Stakes have been 
somehow or other omitted from the programme. 

In time, however, you grow to man’s estate ; you 
become inoculated with disappointment, and shocks to 
your system which would once have brought on a low 
fever now leave you with a sick headache, or at worst a 
spasm of the heart. You have wept out your tears, and 
the dry wells of your eyes yield nothing now as they did 
in the sweet and bitter flush of youth. The lieutenant- 
colonel packs up his testimonials, and as he sips his claret 
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—(he gets it from the Stores)—he tells his wife that 
but for that beast Major Blazer he should have won hands 
down. The lawyers go back to their offices, and settle 
their bills of costs, and forget to call the Bench hard 
names. ‘The literary aspirant chucks his rejected address 
into his manuscript-box under the sofa, lights a pipe with 
the note of rejection, and swears, if he swear at all, at 
some abstract Anti-Besantine, and not at any individual or 
concrete enemy. No one can go through life without dis- 
appointments. No one should expect to do so. Some 
have many, some have few. Some men deserve them, 
and have no business to expect anything else ; others, on 
the face of it, appear to have been hardly used. But, 
painful as it may be to confess it, and though at the very 
moment of confession you may be staggering and panting 
under the accumulations of years of disappointment, the 
truth comes home that even as we sow, in like manner 
must we reap; and that the secret of our failures lies 
between our Maker and ourselves. 


ROBERT FERGUSSON 

[HE possibility of a Burns Exhibition sets the mind 

wavering in the direction of Burns’s next forerunner. 
In effect, ‘The Edinburgh Poet, says Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson obiter in his Picturesque Notes, ‘is most un- 
righteously forgotten.’ The words are just; but they 
suggest an obvious criticism. Why does not Mr. Steven- 
son bring Fergusson back to the memory of this genera- 
tion? No living writer knows Fergusson’s time, temper, 
and environment so well, none can write Fergusson’s 
language so well—be it his native Scots or his queer, 
pompous English ; and (what is most important) none 
has the same power of making the Scotsmen of last cen- 
tury live again in literature. Is there any sufficient 
reason why Robert Fergusson should not have been one 
of the choice spirits who gathered round Deacon Brodie ? 
The argument from anachronism and the strict canon 
of history is no answer here; for what does it matter 
whether a character in fiction be true to history or not, 
so long as he is true to life? And the fact that Fer- 
gusson was good of heart and no criminal (although he 
worshipped too devoutly the ‘ great god of Aquavilw’ and 
the kindred goddess) makes him all the fitter to be one of 
Brodie’s set 





a link, it might be, between the Deacon's 
two lives. We have Villon in Mr. Stevenson’s page, and 
Villon was so bad a blackguard that his own contempo- 
raries thought hanging too good for him, and let him off. 
Why not Fergusson, then, whose only offences against 
society were breaches of the peace, drunken frolics, ori- 
ginal fire, and melancholy madness ?j These questions and 
considerations, however, are speculations on what may be 
or might have been. There is no end to them, and it is 
as well to stop short somewhere on this side of the in- 
finite. Yet everything that can be said of Fergusson must 
reflect possibilities rather than actualities. He is the most 
conspicuous instance in literature of a young mind broken 
by the force of genius. His achievement in poetry was 
little more than a promise, and he would have been more 
absolutely forgotten than he is if his promise had not 
come to so rich a fulfilment in his ‘ younger brother in 
misfortune, Burns. 

His father came to Edinburgh to be clerk in a bank, 
and died, leaving a widow and a young family-—two boys 
and a girl—to face the world with nothing. His elder 
brother Harry went to sea, and used to write home 
letters upon the conduct of life from the shores of the 
Rappahannock River, in Virginia. Robert himself was 
preferred to a Ferguson Bursary, which kept him at Saint 
Andrews till he was seventeen. He won the consideration 
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of one Professor by his talents, and scandalised most 
of them by his wildness. He sang well, and was made 
precentor in the church—which office he held until, one 
Sunday morning, he asked the congregation to remem- 
ber in prayer the companion of his last night’s carouse, 
then present, ‘of whom, he added, ‘ from strong effects 
of inebriety, there was but small hope of recovery.’ His 
mother had destined him for the ministry, but this in- 
cident seems to have changed her views. He went 
to arich uncle in Aberdeen, then, but that uncle soon 
turned him out of doors: because, say the biographers, 
his clothes were shabby. He walked to Edinburgh from 
Aberdeen, and, being a delicate boy, came home dog- 
tired. But after a long sleep he arose refreshed, and wrote 
two indifferent poems—one On the Decay of Friendship, 
the other Against Repining at Fortune. After a little while 
he got a place (by what attendances and humble suppli- 
cations of the widow, his mother, is not recorded) as 
copyist in the office of the Commissary Clerk. Here for 
some seven years, off and on (for he lost his place at 
least once and was taken back again), he wrote up the 
folios of the Commissary Court books: ‘Testament tes- 
tamentar of umquhile Allan Braidclaith’; ‘In witness 
whereof thir presents, written on this and the preceding 
nine sheets of stamped paper’—the same thing over and 
over again. Fergusson hated the work, often made mis- 
takes, and then the copying had to be done again. Rhymes 
were buzzing in his head, and no sane man can doubt 
that he had a book in his desk in which, pretermitting 
his work, he jotted down his ideas when Mr. Abercromby, 
the Deputy, was not by. 

But during these seven years (1707-1774, @lal. 17-24) 
his proper life was passed outside the Commissary Clerk's 
office. He wrote poetry for Ruddiman’s Weekly Magazine, 
at a period when the law as to remuneration for poetical 
contributions to the magazines was less well settled than 
it isnow. But if he did not make money by the original 
productions of his pen, he made a certain reputation. His 
company was courted by Thick Peter, Sandy Young, John 
Coomans, Rarities, Mr. Woods of the theatre, Burnet who 
went out to India, and others whose names have come 
down to posterity at the back of his own. The association 
was merely convivial. The rest of the party seem to have 
been able to drink as well as most men; and Fergusson, if 
he could not bear liquor so stoutly, could talk brilliantly 


and sing a good song. He was grand at The Birks of 


Invermay. He was also a clever hand at a practical joke. 
He sold ballads for a wager at the head of the West Bow, 
and thought out an ingenious combination by which his 
landlord—an innocent, God-fearing, drunken body—was 
apparently brought into intimate relations with a woman 
whose reputation was too well known to be doubtful. He 
and his companions, with their songs, their oyster suppers, 
and their confabulations at the close-mouth, were doubt- 
less a sore trial to the City Guard, at whose members they 
must have thrown much mud of a night, and of whose 
hard hearts and iron fists Fergusson himself, the laureate 
of the society, complained with pathos and, it would seem, 
sufficient reason. 

Now, towards the close of 1772 Fergusson was walking 
in the churchyard at Haddington when he was accosted 
by Mr. Brown, a clergyman, with whom he had a long 
diseussion about the tenets of the Scottish creeds. Whether 
in consequence of this or not, he fell for a time into de- 
spondency, and had strong fits of religious feeling and 
remorse. But he resumed his ordinary life again, and 
in a year his mother saw the son she had destined for 
the service of the Church brought home insensible with 
a bruise upon his head, the result of a fall. When he 
woke again he was now raving, now singing The Birks of 
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Invermay. The widow was too poor to have him taken care 
of, and none of Fergusson’s friends came forward to help ; 
so he was tricked into a sedan and carried to the public 
Bedlam, a neglected place beside the old Flodden Wall. 
He was detained for more than two months. His mother 
and sister visited his cell, and he used to ask his sister 
to bring her work and sit with him on the straw. Latterly 
his mother had come to entertain well-founded hopes of 
his recovery, and himself, on the last occasion of a visit, 
seemed calm and very anxious to obtain his liberty. A 
letter had come from Harry enclosing a substantial remit- 
tance, and she had made the house bright for Robert’s 
home-coming. And at that time, if he or she had only 
known, there was a letter on the way from India: a letter 
from Burnet, who had gone out there, and now, wanting 
Robert to join him, was sending a draft for £100 to meet 
the cost of the outfit and voyage. But Robert was never 
to know of the good fortune. On the 16th of October 
1774 he had achieved his liberty. Everybody knows how 
his grave was bare until Burns came to Edinburgh thirteen 
years afterwards. 

The man is more interesting than the work. The Eng- 
lish poems are not absolutely worthless, but they are so 
sadly defaced by affectation and unnatural speech, and 
their thought and feeling are so juvenile and immature, 
that literature would not be sensibly poorer if they had 
never been written. What nonsense it is to write about 
‘Sol’s effulgent ray,’ ‘ Neptune’s fluid mansion,’ ‘ my sire, 
enwrapped in curdled gore,’ and to fancy it sublime or 
beautiful! But when the page is turned the change is 
very striking. You would say it was Burns that wrote, 
except that there are no love poems here, for poor Fer- 
gusson seems never to have been in love. The best of 
them set forth homely satire in strong Scots, and in these 
the Edinburgh of Fergusson’s time—so much of it at 
least as could be seen in the streets—lives again. Every- 
where a critic may note lines, stanzas, subjects, phrases, 
and turns of speech that inspired and directed Burns ; 
and there are passages and a poem in which he has not 
improved upon his model. The Farmer's Ingle suggested 
The Cottar’s Saturday Night, and Burns would have done 
better to follow Fergusson’s lead and write in Scots dia- 
lect. As it stands, the work has much the same effect 
upon Englishmen as Scotsmen feel when they read the 
Scottified society verses which occasionally appear in 
London magazines. 





GOLF AND GOLFERS—PAST AND PRESENT 

4 ines Rev. J. G. M°¢Pherson is a scientific writer of 

repute, who in addition to his attainments in a wider 
domain is a specialist of authority in the science of golf 
and all appertaining thereto. Following the example of 
Mr. Peter, he has recently published in book form a col- 
lection of reminiscences and articles originally appearing in 
The National Observer, Rod and Gun, and Bailey's Magazine, 
under the title of Golf and Golfers—Past and Present (Edin- 
burgh : Blackwood), the whole forming an interesting addi- 
tion to the literature of the game. That reader might not be 
lacking in introspective acumen who should fail to gather 
from internal evidence that the author was a_ practical 
exponent of golf, at least abreast of all the leading players 
of his day. But Truth, for him who can read between the 
lines, peeps out from behind her drapery of coy reserve, 
and outsteps by stealth the limits of confining modesty. 
‘ Perhaps no one came near the writer for continued long 
‘arries and rocket strokes.’ ‘My style and success are 
still remembered by many players at St. Andrews,’ pro- 
bably also by that ‘neat and successful golfer, Mr. Gilbert 
Mitchell Innes, the writer’s most determined rival.’ In 
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the generalship of the game also the author was no less 
accomplished. ‘For the common good one must give in 
and be directed: the writer well remembers the particu- 
Jar tact which Major (now Colonel) Boothby exhibited in 
thus yielding for the time-being.’ The practical result of 
this was that they defeated almost every couple brought 
againstthem. There is much in combination, and the one 
supplemented what the other by comparison lacked: the 
Major did the holing-out, and our author the brilliant 
driving, though he is too modest to tell us so, at least 
here. When he states that his own score of 80 over 
St. Andrews, made twenty-five years ago, was the then 
lowest amateur score, he is correct ; but when he supple- 
ments that information by the statement that that record 
‘has not since been beaten, though the links are six 
strokes easier, he goes very far astray indeed. An in- 
tercalary objection may be made that many excellent 
judges are of opinion that the links now are not six 
strokes easier, at least for good play, owing to the ruinous 
lies now so frequently met with: lies which necessitate 
severe manual labour, and are moreover provocative (to 
use the picturesque language of a Japanese) of a violent 
shower of curse. But this is by the way, and need not 
be here discussed ; the point is that 80 has been beaten, 
and that frequently, on both the right course and the 
left. Perhaps it will be sufficient if we mention one 
occasion out of several which occur to us: the score of 
78, namely, with which Mr. A. F. Macfie won a monthly 
handicap about a year ago. As this score was made in a 
bond-fide scoring competition and not in match play, it is 
of course not open to cavil. 

Having thus, let us hope successfully, brought out the 
fact that our author was a splendid player, let us hasten 
to say that he is on that account in every way entitled 
to speak as one having authority, and that his words will 
carry weight. Living as he did a golfer’s life at the time 
when Allan Robertson was the luminary around whom 
all lesser lights revolved, it is little wonder that his pre- 
dilections are ali in favour of the old school as contrasted 
withthe new. Still, it is not impossible that if Mr. M°Pher- 
son were in touch with the finest modern golf to the 
same extent as he was with that of bygone days, he would 
see reason at least to modify some of his more uncom- 
promising asseverations. On the very opening page, for 
instance, we are confronted with the announcement that 
now ‘the niceties of the game are minimised, and force 
is taking the place of skill.’ What will Mr. Macfie, with 
his juggler’s tricks with irons and mashies, think of this 
dogma? What, too, about Andrew Kirkaldy, with his 
magnificent approaches of every sort? what of Willie 
Fernie, with his second shots up to the hole? what of 
Willie Park, junr., who will hole you Musselburgh under 
forty oftener than not? What judge of the game familiar 
with the everyday play of those just mentioned could say 
that the niceties of the game are minimised? No: rather 
is it juster to say that the niceties remain, as numerous 
and as nice as ever they were, while there is more 
force added into the bargain. In a pleasant, chatty 
paper upon style, the author, after some remarks compli- 
mentary and otherwise upon various players living and 
dead, makes some admirable observations, which budding 
golfers might do worse than learn by heart. ‘ One thing 
above all: the golfer should play as naturally as possible ; 
some men lose their power by spending it in the air, or 
they do not balance themselves properly to get the help 
of the body’s weight, or they fiddle away their energy in 
lengthened preliminaries’: these are a few of the enor- 
mities named, some of which are habitually committed 
by probably nineteen out of twenty players met with on 
the links. Our mentor is in substantial accord with Sir 
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Walter Simpson, who inveighs against all quack nostrums, 
and insists that the one thing needful is to hit the ball, 
‘Blend imitation and naturalness as much as possible’ is 
the sound advice given at the end of this chapter. Cad- 
dies come in for their share of notice, chiefly those iden- 
tified with the game twenty years ago and more; and 
one is bound to say they compare most favourably with 
some specimens of the genus to be met with at present. 
‘We're twa ahint, but we ‘ll mak’ it up ; we’re no’ in oor 
play the day,’ shows the caddy as he used to be: keen as 
mustard, his interests identical with those of his master, 
Some now to be met with would not know nor care 
whether their master was ‘ twa ahint’ or dormy nine. 
Notwithstanding the statement already noticed that the 
niceties of the game are now minimised, we have a chapter 
devoted to proving that the first-class player can and does 
negotiate them ‘jusi when required’ (the italics are the 
author’s): that in point of fact their successful execution 
differentiates the first-class man from those below him. 
There is much to be said in favour of this scientific delimi- 
tation of frontier: ‘the gulf of a third fixes their relative 
standards ’—zi.e. the first- and second-class players: and it 
isa gulf not easily bridged. Some of the niceties, the 
lighter touches, in which the artist delights are mentioned : 
such as the successful lofting of stimies, the accurate 
placing out of bunkers, delicate pitches, and so forth— 
strokes which the inferior player cannot be relied upon 
to execute with propriety when the occasion arises. But 
the good man is just a shade better all round: he drives 
a little further, is straighter and a better length in his 
approaches, and probably also wields his putter with more 
telling effect, and can also be relied upon to play up to his 
game with greater certainty when he wishes, as his style 
is usually mechanically a more accurate one. We have 
the old story dished up again that Allan Robertson ‘never 
was beaten’; but the author fails to add that Allan re- 
ceived at least two challenges to play for £100, neither 
of which, however, invincibility and all, he and his ad- 
mirers thought proper to take up. Many a man might 
claim an unbeaten record on such charmingly simple terms 
as these, and self-styled champions under such conditions 
would become as numerous as the bacillus. Neither is 
mention made of at least one disastrous beating inflicted 
by Willie Dunn at Musselburgh—the latter a player, as 
Mr. M°Pherson admits, to whom Allan ‘ could not hold a 
candle at driving. Neither is allusion made to an en- 
counter at St. Andrews in which Tom Morris also defeated 
Allan. While, therefore, everybody cheerfully admits the 
excellence of the latter’s play, it is plain that the bolster- 
ing up of his reputation by the persistent suppression of 
well-known facts is unnecessary, not to say damaging. 
Match-playing and medal-playing are well contrasted : ‘in 
a close match every stroke is watched on both sides ; on 
a medal day each man looks after himself.’ ‘“ Forget the 
past’ is a secret worth knowing on a medal day’; and since 
these must occur, they will be rendered a degree less 
hateful by a studious culture of vacant apathy for the 
time-being. Then we have other papers—on the finesse of 
the game, for instance—in which we meet with a bit of 
apt teaching to the effect that we must not have one uni- 
form scheme of play for every day alike. The condition of 
the green is to be studied: if heavy, then use clubs that 
will give you a longer carry; if keen, drive skimmers. 
Who that has noticed Mr. Hutchinson can have failed to 
observe how he modifies his game in accordance with these 
precepts? After a trenchant and successful refutation of 
the heresy propounded by a writer in The Spectator that 
golf is injurious to student life, Mr. M°Pherson gets out 
his old favourites, laid aside these fifteen years, takes us 
to the Braid Hills, and tells us what he thinks of that 
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course from the golfer’s standpoint. Here we part com- 
pany—with regret, be it said ; and if we cannot absolutely 
indorse all the author has said, still we are free to admit 
he has presented us with a very readable little volume. 
H. S. C. Everarp. 


CANADAS AND TRUNKS 

| ee months past the traffic returns of the two great 
Dominion Railway Companies—the Grand Trunk 
and the Canadian Pacifie—have been in ‘ urgent contrast’; 
for while the former have been characterised by the most 
exuberant growth, the latter have shrunk miserably. In 
the half-year just closed the gross receipts of the Grand 
Trunk fell off by £114,000 ; to May 31st the net revenue 
exhibited a decrease of £65,000 ; while, on the other hand, 
the Canadian Pacific in the first five months of the year 
gained $1,494,000 in gross earnings and $679,000 in net 
receipts. The one Company will scarce be able to pay the 
full dividend for 1891 on its Guaranteed stock, the three 
Preference issues therefore having no chance of a divi- 
dend ; whereas the other seems likely to earn, as the 
directors predicted, 5 per cent. upon the share capital 
during the same period. It is not easy to explain such 
differences. No doubt the wretched position of the Grand 
Trunk as a dividend-earning undertaking is partly due 
to its excessive initial cost ; for, although not ‘conceived 
in fraud,’ perhaps, the Company was certainly ‘ shapen in 
iniquity.’ But its great rival, although not in all respects 
above the reproach of corruption, was formed in a sounder 
way. ‘There are, of course, considerable differences in the 
position of the two companies ; for while the older line 
has to compete very keenly for business in Ontario and 
Lower Canada, the newer road succeeds in partially ab- 
sorbing traffic in the North-West. A much greater distine- 
tion is apparent in the management ; for while the Grand 
Trunk suffers from the obstinate and ignorant egotism of 
Sir H. W. Tyler, the Canadian Pacific is controlled by ex- 

ceptionally able and far-sighted administrators. 
At last, however, the glaring contrast between these 





two great railways, both mainly owned in the United 
Kingdom, has forced itself upon the attention of that 
haltered ass, the British investor. For long he has silently 
endured, but now his patience seems exhausted, and it is 
pretty evident that he has decided either to mend or to 
end the present Grand Trunk management. The latter 
is mainly identified with the Chairman, Sir Henry Tyler, 
who, possessed of a most intense, if not entirely unreason- 
ing, hatred of the Canadian Pacific, has fought obstinately 
against accomplished facets, and has thus been mainly re- 
sponsible for the wreck of the Company. Year after year 
has he been able by rhetoric to delude his shareholders, 
who have at last decided to take matters to some ex- 
tent into their own hands. The most powerful holders 
have indeed taken such decided action that Sir Henry 
Tyler has considered it advisable to approach the Canadian 
Pacific ; and although an agreement has not yet been 
arrived at, there are strong reasons for believing that it 
will be attained after some further negotiation. A partial 
fusion of the boards of the two Companies is anticipated 
in some usually well-informed quarters ; but we rather 
doubt if this will take place, owing to the opposition 
which would be aroused in Canada. At the same time 
there is no reason why relations should not be estab- 
lished by which the present competition between the 
Grand Trunk and the Canadian Pacific would be to a 
large extent rendered innocuous. Both parties would 
gain by such a cessation of hostilities, and public interests 
in the Dominion need not suffer in consequence. 
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If peace be established, we expect to see a sharp specu- 
lative advance in Grand Trunk stocks ; for, in addition to 
all the hopes which such an event would excite, it is pro- 
bable that the Company’s traffic will soon begin to ex- 
hibit a marked improvement. In the past six months the 
earnings, which were affected by the bad harvest of last 
year, compared to great disadvantage with the big ‘ takes’ 
recorded in the first half of 1890 ; but in the ensuing six 
months the conditions will be exactly reversed, for then 
the totals, swollen as they will be by the excellent crops, 
will go against the low receipts of an unfavourable half- 
year. But at the best we do not see how the Grand 
Trunk can do more in 1891 than earn the full dividend 
on the Guaranteed stock, and thus the First Preference 
will most probably receive nothing. As this stock sells 
at over sixty, it seems to us abundantly dear, no matter 
what its prospects be. Investors should, therefore, beware 
of Grand Trunks. But Canadian Pacifies occupy a very 
different position. Apart from the 3 per cent. guarantee 
of the Canadian Government, which has nearly two years 
to run, the Company is likely to earn 5 per cent. on its 
shares in the current year, so that these on their own 
account yield over 6 per cent. to the investor. Large 
surplus profits are also being accumulated in the form of 
a dividend reserve fund, which will be available after the 
termination of the guarantee. Whether an agreement 
be reached or not, the system has excellent prospects. 
Indeed, the Ordinary shares are much better securities 
than Grand Trunk First Preference stock. 





THE PEEL LIFE-BOAT 


F Charley Cain, the cox, 
And the thunder of the rocks, 
And the ship St. George, 
How he balked the sea-wolf’s gorge 
Of its prey 
Southward bound from Norraway, 
And the fury and the din, 
And the horror and the roar, 
Rolling in, rolling in, 
Rolling in upon the dead lee shore. 


See ! the harbour-master stands, 
Cries ‘ Have you all your hands?’ 
Then, as an angel springs 
With God’s breath upon his wings, 
She went; 
And the black storm robe was rent 
With the cheer and with the din, ete. 


And the castle walls were crowned, 

And no woman lay in swownd ; 

But they stood upon the height 

Straight and stiff to see the fight, 

For they knew 

W hat the pluck of man can do 
With the fury and the din, ete. 


‘ Lay aboard her, Charley lad ! 

Lay aboard her!’ ‘ Are you mad 

With the bumping and the scamper 

Of all this loose deck hamper, 

And the yards 

Dancing round us here like cards,’ 
With the fury and the din, ete. 


So Charley scans the rout 

Charley knows what he’s about— 

Keeps his distance, heaves the line : 

* Pay it out, there, true and fine ! 

Not too much, men ! 

Take in the slack, you Dutchmen !’ 
With the fury and the din, ete. 
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Now the hawser ’s fast and steady, 
And the trav’ller rigged and ready. 
Says Charley, ‘What’s the lot?’ 
‘Twenty-four.’ Then like a shot, 
‘ Twenty-three,’ 
Says Charley, ‘’s all I see.’ 

With the fury and the din, ete. 


‘ Not a soul shall leave the wreck,’ 
Says Charley, ‘ till on deck 
You bring the man that’s hurt.’ 
So they brought him in his shirt— 
O 1’m fain ! 
O I love you, Charley Cain ! 

With the fury and the din, ete. 


And the captain and his wife, 
And a baby ! odds my life ! 
Such a beauty ! such a prize ! 
And the tears in Charley’s eyes. 
Arms of steel, 
For the honour of old Peel, 

Haul away amid the din, ete. 
Sing ho ! the seething foam ! 
Sing ho ! the road for home ! 
And the hulk they ’ve left behind, 
Like a giant stunned and blind 
With the loom 
And the boding of his doom, 

With the fury and the din, ete. 


‘Here ’s a child ! don’t let it fall !’ 
Says Charley, ‘ Nurse it, all !’ 
O the tossing of the breasts ! 
O the brooding of soft nests, 
Taking turns, 
As each maid and mother yearns 
For the babe that ’scaped the din, ete. 


See the rainbow bright and broad ! 
Now, all men, thank ye God 
For the marvel and the token 
And the word that He hath spoken. 
With Thee, 
O Lord of all that be, 
We have peace amid the din, 
And the horror and the roar, 
Rolling in, rolling in, 
Rolling in upon the dead lee-shore. 


Clifton, May 5, 1891. T. E. Brown. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
‘THE VOICE FROM THE DOCK’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


Edinburgh, 30th Fune 1891. 

S1R,—I should like briefly to answer the questions asked by 
Mr. Stephen in his letter on this subject last week. 

(1.) In Scotland, a person accused of a crime for which he 
cannot be tried summarily is examined before a magistrate. 
He is not compelled to answer questions put to him. His 
statements, answers, or refusals to answer form, when written 
down, what is called his declaration, which can be used in evi- 
dence against him at his trial. A declaration is not legally 
evidence in the prisoner’s favour; but as the prosecutor does 
not as a rule object to its being read, a jury can form any 
opinion they please regarding it. 

(2.) As in England, except in a very few cases, an accused 
person cannot give evidence at his trial. 

(3.) The proposed change was to be made applicable to 
Scotland. 

(4.) I regret to say that the Faculty of Advocates has re- 
peatedly adopted reports in favour of it. About other legal 
bodies I cannot speak. 

Something like our present system is, in my humble opinion, 
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all that is really needed to enable an innocent prisoner to ex- 
plain circumstances which would otherwise bear hardly upon 
him. If I am right so far, it follows that the only reasonable 
object of the Evidence Bill is to allow the truth to be forced 
out of a guilty prisoner by cross-examination. The idea is not 
a pleasant one, but let that pass. A hypothetically guilty 
prisoner is hypothetically a lying witness. In that case, why 
should he be treated as an ordinary witness, and an oath ad. 
ministered to him which he is there to break ?>—I am, etc., 
C. P. BOSWELL. 


REVIEWS 
A DOWDY GENERATION 


Richard Redgrave, C.B., R.A.: A Memoir. Compiled from 
his Diary. By F. M. REDGRAVE. London: Cassell. 
If the common laws of literature ruled the writing of diaries, 
then were the diary of Richard Redgrave—which forms the 
bulk of this memoir—of no value in the world. But, as in the 
writing of letters, so in the writing of diaries, a new standard 
prevails ; and for this reason let it be confessed that, whatever 
level Richard Redgrave claims in his art, however entitled to 
praise (or otherwise) for his work at South Kensington, by 
some original human instinct and with an altogether natural 
unconsciousness he had learned the trick of writing a diary. 
Without ambition, untainted by pose, simple, and with a singu- 
lar humility of self-concealment, the book comes to be the 
garrulous record of a generation, which you read with an odd 
alternation of scoffing and of sympathy. A diary, by reason 
of its peculiar relation to the writer, should be in a sense 
dramatic, since its primary end is to reveal a character through 
the chronicle of a daily round of life. When you combine with 
this function the further law prohibitive of self-consciousness, 
the difficulty of completing such a task to satisfaction is shown 
to be by no means trifling ; and it is in this regard that one is 
led to praise the diary of Richard Redgrave. Thus there is 
exposed a not uninteresting revelation of his character. One 
sees him as a man of innumerable prattle, overflowing with 
kindly intention, and uniting a strong aptitude for work with 
most of the weaknesses and virtues of the sentimental genera- 
tion to which he belonged. Nevertheless, to read him is to 
conceive a kindness for him: his judgments, his views, his 
tendencies, his unconsidered ways, are all so naively insular, so 
unaffectedly circumscribed and middle-class, and withal so 
remote from all pugnacity and so thoroughly convinced of in- 
fallibility, that their combination with all the common domestic 
virtues composes a character over which it would be foolish and 
impossible to spend any anger. Take his description of a 
picture by Courbet ; it was ofa painter’s studio. ‘1 can hardly 
bring myself to say,’ he writes, ‘ what | think of its coarseness’ ; 
and he works through a climax of horrified description to the 
terrible finish : ‘ Behind the easel, apparently posed for one of 
the pupils, is an undraped ma/e model !’—the italics and note 
of exclamation being all his own. And later : ‘ Yesterday 
morning, as I was starting for the Beaux Arts, whom should I 
meet coming upstairs but Horsley! . . . He was much pleased 
with the hanging, and with the look of the English art, which 
most Englishmen think comes out strong.’ The date, it is 
useful to remember, was 1855. 

Redgrave’s art need not concern us here save as it gets itself 
revealed by side-lights in the pages of his memoir. Perhaps 
one passage will do more for that than a world of criticism. 
‘ The first varnishing days,’ he writes, ‘ I spent at the Academy. 
I was trying to spoil my Cas/le Builder, when Howard came 
up and said, in his frigid way, that some of the members con- 
sidered the dress indelicately low. Then Turner appeared 
and mumbled “ What a doing?” I told him of my rebuke, 
and that I was endeavouring to paint the dress up higher. 
“ Paint it lower,” said he ; “ you want it white,” and wandered 
off. I immediately saw that the coloured dress came up 
rather harshly against the flesh, so I painted at once, over a 
portion of the dress, a band of white. Howard came round 
soon after and said, with a little more warmth, “Ah! you have 
covered it up; it is better now.” From which (if you except 


Turner) you begin to perceive that the English artists of this 
day were very much addicted to nursery sports, and not at 
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all to art. But Redgrave by no means devoted his life to 
painting—for which we need not be altogether thankless; 
he is chiefly revealed, in his diary, as joint-author with Sir 
Henry Cole of the curious system of schools which was begun 
in the Middle Victorian era at South Kensington, and which 
still prevails in that hot-bed of insularity. Thus it happened 
that he encountered his opportunity of making some record of 
his generation. He became the intimate of nearly all the little 
great men of his day ; he dined with them, he took their spirit, 
he listened to their stories, he quarrelled with them in that 
mild manner of quarrel which our grandfathers affected ; and, 
being gifted with scarce any original qualities, he became 
almost the reflection of the commonplaces of his time. Ina 
sedulously conscientious spirit he chronicled the poor pageant 
as it passed him by; retold the after-dinner stories and re- 
corded the minor follies of his contemporaries, their illnesses, 
their deaths, as these followed one by one with an almost 
tragical completeness : till upon him, the last survivor almost, 
blindness and death stole also, and the emotions of that curious 
age—so rich in differences of many kinds—were sealed up and 
made historical. 

For surely of all generations of Englishmen this was, in some 
ways, the most strangely constructed. The combination of 
exaggeration, of sentimentality, of irrepressible wordiness—not 
even Dickens and Thackeray quite escape that censure—with 
an altogether shocking callousness dowered it with a second- 
rate unreality which has come to be the peculiar note of the 
times. It is the very essence of the art of Maclise and Herbert, 
of Leslie and Landseer; and with a rare completeness it is 
reflected in the manner, the thought, the dowdy language, 
which go to the composition of Redgrave’s diary. At every 
turn you are met with proofs. Take the touching scene of 
Redgrave’s election as Academician. Herbert had promised 
to leave the Academy—then situate in Trafalgar Square—to 
give the news, good or ill, to his friend expectant outside ; and 
Redgrave solemnly records how, as he listened to the words 
which changed the universe to him, he cast himself on Her- 
bert’s neck and kissed him on the cheek ; whereat a neighbour- 
ing policeman wondered. Again, when in 1854 the Crystal 
Palace was opened and an orchestra of strings played the 
National Anthem, he was compelled to use ‘strong efforts’ to 
repress his sobs. Compare the shocking account of Turner’s 
funeral, and you have the picture complete. ‘i was in the 
same carriage,’ he writes, ‘with Edwin Landseer, Cockerell, 
and MacDowell; and certainly if Turner had been with us, 
instead of somewhat ahead, we should have had plenty of 
that sparkle of the eye we all knew so well.’ Also: ‘ Landseer 
told some of his best stories, and in our coach (as was the case, 
I am told, in some others) it was often necessary to sit well 
back, to hide a face not quite characteristic of a mourner.’ 
There was surely in the machinery of the time something ill- 
regulated, impossible now to discover, which produced these 
contrasts of unrestraint. 

One is reluctant to leave the book without a brief word on 
its literary quality, although—as we have been at pains to ex- 
plain—whatever value it has it derives from a certain type and 
revelation rather than from merit as a piece of writing. Red- 
grave was not deficient in appreciation of humour, and he had 
a pleasant anecdotal manner which it would be more fitting 
to appraise as knack than to distinguish as style. He simply 
ambles along ; he picks up words as he finds them ; he writes 
in the manner of 7Ae Graphic during the days of poke-bonnets 
and crinolines ; with artless gush, with words whose inappro- 
priateness is not excused by their Latinity, with a method best 
described as domestic. One passage alone is inspired by any 
striking suggestiveness—-a passage written in his latest days 
when blindness was now nearly uponhim. ‘ To-day,’ he writes, 
‘the colours of Autumn were most beautiful, but how different 
does the landscape now appear to me! It seems like Turner’s 
later art. Was he troubled with incipient cataract?’ Lastly 
and briefly, there is something in a book of this kind which has 
in it part of the sorrowful things of life ; and what is chiefly 
noticeable—noticeable in no general way or in the fashion of a 
platitude—is that all men die. To him that would know better 
and even intimately the ways of a dowdy generation the book 
is commended ; but this unerring chronicle of deaths may haply 
give him tolerance even for such men as these. Sunt lacryme 
rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt. 
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THE KING-MAKER 
Warwick the King-Maker. By CHARLES W. OMAN. ‘ English 
Men of Action.’ London: Macmillan. 

‘The wrinkles in my brow were likened oft To kingly se- 
pulchres. For who lived king, But I could dig his grave?’ 
Yet of this great personality, one of the most striking in Eng- 
lish history, naught remains but a scrap of handwriting dis- 
covered two years ago at Belvoir, a tomb, an effigy in the Rous 
Roll, some references in the Paston Letters (that inestimable 
bit of history in the rough), some tags of annals, and much 
partial and untrustworthy comment. The popular Warwick is 
partly Shakespeare and partly Bulwer Lytton; but he is not 
real. Mr. Oman, therefore, is not of those that boil down a 
certain quantity of fact into one of a series : his place is rather 
with the historians. He has had to build up, to undertake re- 
search, to compare and weigh authorities ; and he is entitled 
to much praise for the excellent way in which he has performed 
what must have been an interesting and a grateful task. He 
begins with a picture of England before the Wars of the 
Roses; he traces the rise of the great house of Neville; he 
goes on to give a clear and succinct account of the beginnings 
of the Civil War ; and thereafter the great Earl is enough to 
keep your interest lively until the end. Lytton is, of course, 
responsible for a mistaken idea of Warwick. He has chosen 
to picture him as the last of the great feudal lords, the repre- 
sentative of a system that had received its death-blow, the 
buttress of an order whose power was slipping into the hands of 
the towns. For him, indeed, the power of the baronage was 
assailed on one wade by the Throne and on the other by the 
middle-class, and with Richard Neville, the last to make a 
stand, the institution went to the bottom of Time. Follow- 
ing Lytton, later writers, who should have chosen a less ima- 
ginative guide, have wept over Warwick’s end, and have not 
hesitated to call him ‘the last of those powerful nobles who 
were subjects only in name.’ The truth is, Warwick was 
nothing if not a leader of the people. He was the most popular 
man in England, and his cause was the cause of the yeoman 
and free-holder, the cause of the rural middle-class. He started 
in public life as the supporter of Richard of York in his claim 
to—not the Crown but—his hereditary estates ; and fate and 
circumstance led him on to place the Yorkist on the throne, to 
expel him the kingdom and restore the Lancastrian, and then 
to die fighting against York. In his opposition to the Court 
party, to Somerset and Beaumont, Warwick might be called a 
Whig ; in his love of order and good government and in his 
foreign policy he was a Tory. But such names are misleading. 
In the latter end of the fifteenth century party politics were 
somewhat confused. The enthusiasm and devotion displayed 
on both sides during the Wars of the Roses compel one to be- 
lieve that each party fought for some great principle. The 
passionate loyalty of the Jacobite had its counterpart among 
the adherents both of York and Lancaster. But it is hard to 
take sides four hundred years after the event ; and though there 
be Jacobites in theory among us still, few, if any, will be bold 
enough to say on which side they would have been found at 
Towton or Tewkesbury. It is thus not difficult for an historian 
to treat Warwick with impartiality ; but then it is hard to get 
into sympathy with him. Margaret of Anjou—‘the French 
Queen who brought with her no portion except a truce bought 
by the surrender of territory ’—is easily abused ; but the gentle 
and saint-like Henry is a much more lovable personality than 
Edward of York—good soldier as he was. And Margaret’s 
misfortunes almost make an Englishman forget that she sold 
Berwick to the Scots and Calais to the French. 

The King-Maker’s career is open and straightforward up to 
the break with Edward iv. After that he played for his own 
hand—and lost. Polydore Virgil (and of course Lord Lytton) 
says there was a woman at the bottom of the quarrel between the 
King and the ‘ cleverest man in England.’ But Mr. Oman rejects 
the story of the insult to a lady of the house of Neville, and does 
well. It may be true, but there is no authority for it. And 
Warwick, without the impe’us of privaie passion, had grounds 
enough for leaving Edward. We may not be able to acquit 
him of breach of faith ; but Edward’s ingratitude was so trans- 
cendent that he would have been more than man had he failed 
of resentment. And then, clever as he was, Warwick fell into 
the hands of the master-mind of the age; and, like most of 
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those with whom Louis XI. had to deal, he was made to work 
for France. The last battle avenged all, and he 
‘Whose arms gave shelter to the princely eagle, 
Under whose shade the ramping lion slept,’ 
was made even as others, and there was peace in the land. 
Warwick’s death at Barnet, even as Dundee’s at Killiecrankie, 
ended the war. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND THEOREMS 


The Eight Hours Day. By SIDNEY WEBB, LL.B., and 
HAROLD Cox, B.A. London: Scott. 

Problems of Poverty. By JOHN A. Hopson, M.A. ‘ University 
Extension’ Series. London: Methuen. 

The Housing of the Poor. By F. H. MILLINGTON. Owens 
College Warburton Prize Essay. London: Cassell. 

An Introduction to Political Economy. By RICHARD T. ELY, 
Ph.D., with a Preface by JOHN K. INGRAM, LL.D. Lon- 
don : Sonnenschein. 


There is no peculiar virtue in an ‘eight hours day.’ The 
precise length of time during which it is desirable that British 
workmen should labour with their hands depends on the ad- 
justment of a balance between conflicting considerations which 
Messrs. Webb and Cox have endeavoured to place before all 
men. On one point, however, all but the disingenuous are 
agreed: that no advantages accruing from curtailment are 
worth securing at the cost of diminishing our power of produc- 
tion. Our capacity to meet—and beat—the world in that 
industrial war which is now the normal condition of inter- 
national peace is the prime factor and the sole guarantee of 
the general prosperity, and is therefore too precious to be trifled 
with—even by Fabians. But then it is also a matter of agree- 
ment that the industrial product bears no simple proportion to 
the hours of labour. Our mines and factories produce far 
faster than when the century was young, and yet the hours of 
labour are far shorter. Mechanical improvements can ac- 
complish much, but not more than the superiority of a fresh 
man over a weary one. Now, the ideal of expediency is the 
attainment of an ‘efficiency limit’ as regards both hours of 
labour and rate of wages ; and that is the limit beyond which 
(for the nonce at any rate) even the Eight Hours men are 
agreed not to press their case. It is clear that the compensat- 
ing effect of fresher muscles and more active nerves cannot 
justify indefinite curtailment. Men may do more and better 
in twelve hours than in a killing stretch of fourteen—in ten 
than in a weary round of twelve—yea, even in a compact shift 
of eight with only one break at meal-time than in a day of ten 
invaded by two pauses for rest and food ; but a law of diminish- 
ing return must begin to come into operation somewhere—if 
not at eight hours, then at six or seven. On this part of the 
case, however, the argument in favour of eight is strong: in 
those occupations and instances in which the limit has been 
voluntarily adopted it is irresistible. On the other hand, much 
unskilled labour—as mere machine-tending—demands little 
wide-awakeness or none; and thereto this kind of reason- 
ing does not apply. The adoption of an eight hours day 
is prevented in such cases by the necessity of employing 
more hands, which also means paying more wages. For 
it is the indubitable testimony of experience here and in 
Australia that the day’s wage has not dwindled—speaking 
generally—with the day’s work. Now, whenever the wages 
bill is increased in this way, either prices must be disturbed or 
profits must suffer ; and in their excellent chapter on ‘ Probable 
Economic Results’ Messrs. Webb and Cox give good reasons 
for concluding that the second of these results is the one most 
likely to ensue on the adoption of an eight hours day in Great 
Britain : something of the same kind happened upon the pass- 
ing of the Factory Acts. But then, again, the problem is still 
further complicated by the difficulty of estimating the effects 
which increased leisure on the part of large numbers of working- 
people might have in stimulating demand in certain depart- 
ments. 

Passing from theorem to problem, Messrs. Webb and Cox 
are not afraid to say that it is, in their opinion, ‘obvious that 
an Eight Hours Law which did not exclude habitual overtime 
would be simply delusive.’ There is the crux of the matter on 
its practical side. It is not easy to dispel the conviction that 
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at this point the cloven hoof of Socialism doth verily appear. 
A. and B. are two workmen, of whom A. is intelligent and 
strong and B. is ignorant and weak. A. is fit to work ten hours 
a day, and so may keep his family in respectability and comfort 
without (say) submitting to the harassing necessities of home- 
work—shirt-making or washing ; but B. is not more than equal 
to his regulation spell of eight hours ; so the strong man A. 
may do and enjoy no more than the weak man B. Which is 
Socialism and absurd. Still, the argument in 7he Eight Hours 
Day is close and effective, howbeit it is least convincing at this 
critical point—where the question is how the limit of the 
working-day is to be fixed, by agreement or by law; and it isa 
rather serious defect in the facts and figures quoted (which 
facts and figures are otherwise not less complete than skil- 
fully marshalled) that the extent to which days of nine and 
eight hours have already been adopted by voluntary agree- 
ment is unduly minimised. It is boldly stated, for instance, 
that nowhere except in the favoured counties of Durham 
and Northumberland is an eight hours day in observance for 
miners: a statement in flagrant contradiction to well-known 
facts and well-attested figures. The book, however, is a 
thoroughly honest piece of work, and its authors have had the 
courage to defy the common canon of literary expediency 
which bids those that would be read by the general on a seri- 
ous topic before all things to study to be brief. It is the best 
and most complete guide-book to the intricacies—legal, econo- ' 
mic, and social—of the subject within reach; and it is mighty 
cheap at a shilling. 

In his Problems of Poverty Mr. Hobson discusses some 
leading facts regarding modern industrial life that bear directly 
on poverty. His pages, if neither very practical nor wholly 
free from the taint of Fabianism, may still be not without their 
uses to the thoughtful ‘citizen-students,’ for whose ‘focus’ 
(why, O why this jargon ?) the book is ‘designed to be adapted.’ 
Mr. Millington’s prize essay on 7he Housing of the Poor, an- 
other careful discussion of a burning social problem, is not 
intended to advertise any new panacea, nor adapted to the use 
of the aforesaid ‘citizen-students’; but it sets forth a com- 
plete suinmary of the experience of public bodies and private 
individuals in their attempts to grapple with the problem. 
Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., is Associate-Professor of Political Eco- 
nomy in the Johns Hopkins University, and he recently pub- 
lished an /nutroduction to Political Economy for the instruction 
of the members of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle. He is, Dr. Ingram tells you in a preface (meant to 
introduce the book to English readers born beyond the pale of 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle), in touch with 
the most advanced forms of economic thought, and animated 
withal by the liveliest social sympathies. It follows that his 
judgment is, like Dr. Ingram’s own, inclined to exaggerate the 
defects of the ‘ older economists,’ and to magnify the achieve- 
ments of the new science of society which is so fine a thing to 
talk about, and either has leapt or is presently to leap in full- 
fig from the brains of some ‘new economist’ like Dr. Ely him- 
self. This accounts, no doubt, for Ph. Dr. Ely’s desire to convey 
to the circular Chautauquan such items of news as that ‘an 
economic world-union of brothers is in the process of forma- 
tion’; and that ‘fires are wasteful, and any effort to diminish 
their frequency or to extinguish them expeditiously deserves 
the heartiest commendation.’ But, to be general and save time, 
the book, as flabby as pretentious, is very nearly innocent of 
political economy proper. Yet this must not be allowed to 
dim the praise to which our author is entitled on grounds not 
wholly unconnected with economic literature. It would seem 
that he has written four books besides: one on Problems of 
To-day, another on French and German Socialism, a third on 
The ‘ Labor’ Movement in America, a fourth on Taxation in 
American States and Cities. Now, at the end of his newly 
published /n/roduction is a modest little chapter of ‘ Sugges- 
tions for Study and Courses of Reading,’ and here ‘the author 
begs to mention his own works first, not because they are superior 
to other works but because for those who take an extended course 
of study there is an undoubted advantage in first mastering 
one author and then passing on to others’: Richard T. Ely first 
for the grounding—Adam Smith, Mill, Walker, and the rest 
afterwards for the finishing! If you should care to read all the 
books of Ely, Ph.D., then Ely, Ph.D., would recommend their 
perusal in ‘the order named’; but ‘if only one work is read, 
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let it be Problems of To-Day ; if two, that and Zaxation in 
Amertcan States and Cities. 1f another book is desired as a 
text-book in school or college as supplementary to this, let it 
be’ the aforesaid classic on taxation, and so on; until Ely, 
Ph.D., is exhausted, when, if you will, you may fall upon 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward, Henry George’s Progress and 
Poverty (for instruction in the theory of rent), and so forth. 
Thus Ely, Ph.D.; and Dr. Ingram is good enough to say 
ditto. 


OLD CLERICAL MORALITY 


Visttations and Memortals of Southwell Minster. Edited by 
ARTHUR FRANCIS LEACH. Printed for the Camden 
Society. 

If you want a true and faithful picture of the behaviour, 
the sentiments, the social habits, of the better sort of secular 
priests in England on the eve of the Reformation, you cannot 
do better than turn to the latest issue of the Camden Society. 
Novelists and playwrights have been accused of delighting to 
represent the monk of those days as lazy and good-for-nothing, 
and the parish priest as a drunken boor. The popular notion 
of the monk has been derided as the offspring of the foul 
imaginations of Henry’s agents; and in effect there is little 
evidence in respect of the parochial clergy except from un- 
friendly witnesses. These exceedingly interesting Vis¢tations 
and Memorials come, therefore, at an opportune moment, and 
command the most attentive study. Mr. A. F. Leach, who 
edits them learnedly but with good judgment and sound sense, 
introduces his readers to the interior of a large community of 
secular canons, vicars-choral, and chauntry priests, leading a 
quasi-regular life in their noble collegiate church, or minster, of 
Southwell, which was specially instituted for the maintenance 
of God’s Word, the administration of the Sacraments, and the 
daily choral service. The origin and history, the jurisdiction 
and functions, of these collegiate churches are ably sketched in 
Mr. Leach’s introduction. Our business just now is with the 
inner life, the manners and morals, of the priests. 

These are revealed with the utmost frankness and directness 
of speech in a number of visitations the records of which for 
various years between 1475 and 1529 are happily preserved. 
These visitations were conducted at regular periods—not by 
bishops or strangers but—by one or two of the canons them- 
selves. Every vicar-choral and chauntry priest was examined 
separately, and his complaints were patiently heard. Names 
of accusers and accused are recorded, and the punishments 
are entered with as much detail as in the registers of the Kirk- 
Session of St. Andrews acentury later. The evidence is beyond 
suspicion, and it is of the highest value to the historian. It is 
impossible here to convey an adequate impression of the result, 
which depends upon the accumulation of a multitude of varied 
facts. All we can do is to indicate the situation in general terms, 
and try to tempt the reader to study for himself. ‘ For,’ writes 
the editor, ‘the oddest farrago of offences is presented to us : 
crimes of the darkest complexion are mixed up with the most 
trivial delinquencies. Leaving the church door open, sleeping 
at matins, talking and laughing during service, spitting and 
blowing your nose in the choir, are jumbled up higgledy-piggledy 
with stabbing and fighting, stealing and adultery ; and it is 
hard to say whether either the witnesses or judges really think 
there is much difference between them.’ If one unpardonable 
sin there were, it was contumacy ; and for this the offender 
was always brought to his knees. Next to contumacy, the 
most heinous crime was to reveal the secrets of the commu- 
nity to the laity. Very characteristic of the brotherhood is an 
extraordinary and continued irreverence in the performance 
of the sacred functions. Gabbling the psalms, omitting the 
genuflections, using dirty vestments, playing backgammon dur- 
ing service—these of course are trifles. But what would a 
modern priest say to a substantial breakfast of honey, eggs, 
and butter ere he said his mass? or to a state of things which 
needed a special decree of the chapter to prohibit the habit? 
Disgusted with the weariness of choir and with the annoy 
arising from want of rational occupation, these men go hunt- 
ing, mole-catching, and cock-fighting. They play bowls, tops, 
and marbles. One vicar-choral keeps ‘a school of dice’ in his 
room ; many spend their nights outside ; they wear daggers 
under their gowns to fight out their quarrels regarding the 
many ladies frequenting their church and chambers, Here 
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are a few examples from the visitation of 1475. Stephen Clark 
is a common tavern-haunter ; Ledenam the same and often 
drunk ; Knolles commits adultery with Jane Cook ; five, all 
named, shirk choir; Gregory and Bull fight; Gregory and 
Norton fight in the chapter-house, and Gregory would have 
killed Norton in Isabella Bury’s house if she had not inter- 
vened ; Gregory breaks Warsopp’s head in the vicar’s hall ; 
while Betbank administers noxious herbs for unlawful purposes 
to Catherine Bexwyk. Or take the career—not at all an excep- 
tion—of Dominus Johannes Bull, vicar-choral, chauntry priest, 
and churchwarden. This clerit first appears giving evidence 
against the morals of a reverend brother, one Thomas Gurnell, 
in 1470. In 1475 he suspiciously frequents the house of 
the too-notorious widow, Agnes Saynton, and is seen leaving 
her garden at the first peal for matins. He is next defamed 
with Margaret, the apothecary’s wife. He lays violent hands 
on Sir John Gregory, and Gregory in his turn lies in wait to 
strike him in the church. Two years later he is defamed with 
Agnes Saynton by her rival Agnes Harcold, but, purging him- 
self by bringing eight witnesses to his good character, he is 
merely warned off the said Agnes. In 1478 he is suspected of 
spending his nights outside, he continues to associate with 
Agnes, and thereupon he receives sentence without mercy: 
‘Because Sir John frequents the house of Agnes Saynton, a 
woman forbidden him twice and thrice on pain of suspension, 
let him be suspended for three days.’ Next February he fights 
with another of the community, and there is bloodshed. In 
1483 he is charged with adultery with one woman and with 
soliciting another. Next year he and Kendall, with whom he 
had fought, are accused of intimacy with women of bad char- 
acter. He contumaciously absents himself from the visitation 
of 1503, and for this offence he is fined a pound of wax. In 
1505 he is promoted to another stall, and from 1511 onwards 
he acts as churchwarden, corrects others, and dies in office in 
1537. 

Grosser crimes are infrequent. The Reverend George 
Vincent was, indeed, accused of being a pronuba—for the full 
significance of which see Du Cange—and this is not the only 
instance of the kind. The charity and simplicity of the judges 
can scarce be exaggerated. A priest at one time frequented the 
house of the widow Yoman ‘to the peril of his soul.’ Two 
years later another, for this same cause, had his punishment 
remitted on the promise of amendment. Four years afterwards 
yet another was fined two pounds of wax on confessing his 
relations with the frail widow. Nevertheless a fourth, by name 
Wright, subsequently charged with introducing this same lady 
into his room, swears she is ‘ his spiritual sister and cousin,’ and 
is accordingly ordered to receive no more such visits ‘unless he 
is sick.’ The judges seem to have experienced little difficulty 
in the exercise of their benign office. As a rule, the accused 
admitted their faults, or, if they declared their innocence or 
went to purgation, by getting some friends to say a few words 
in their favour the effect was very much the same. They were 
gently admonished not to do it again. Altogether the record 
is as instructive as it is curious, and throws not a little light 
on the ecclesiastical revolution of the next generation. 





LAWFORD HALL 


The Hall of Lawford Hall. Records of an Essex House and 
its Proprietors from the Saxon Times to the Reign of 
Henry vill. By F. M. NICHOLLS. London: Ellis. 

Lawford Hall is a handsome Elizabethan mansion whose 
windows look from a woody ridge in Eastern Essex eastward 
down the estuary of the Stour and westward over a landscape 
loved of Constable. Its story is not continuous ; for although 
here has been a residence since the time of the Heptarchy 

(when it was an important border fortress between Essex and 

East Anglia, and commanded the first ford of the Stour), 

families have come and gone, the restorer has worked his 

will, the very walls of the ancient habitationZhavejbeen razed. 

When Edward Waldegrave bought the manor from the Crown 

in 1580 he removed the house (built about 1300)jof!Sir Benet 

of Cockfield, who in his time had probably cleared away the 
ruins that marked the Lalefordia of Domesday Book, where 
the Confessor had passed and Harold had been used to hunt, 

But of this remote prosperity no sign}has come toJthe anti- 

quary. Even the good Sir Benet left no trace{behind, unless 
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we agree with Mr. Nicholls’s ascription to him of the exquisite 
Gothic chancel in Lawford Church. As for the story of the 
rest—where the ghost as it were of some dead lord is sum- 
moned to tell of marriage or burial, funeral or festival, the 
abduction of a maid or the execution of a traitor—it is all 
so brief and scrappy that Imagination herself makes nothing 
of it: 

‘The knights are dust, their swords are rust, 

Their souls are with the saints we trust.’ 


Our author, however, loves history better than romance. He 
glides swiftly over a ‘nocturnal adventure’ when Richard de 
Gosebek ran off with the widow of William of Lawford; but ‘a 
fouth o’ auld nick-nackets’ ora genealogy holds him like a charm. 
In the first year of his ownership he proved himself by hanging 
in the entablature of the great hall that series of shields which 
is text and starting-point for this history of the manor. From 
the literary point of view the arrangement is not too meri- 
torious, but his plea of extenuation is that the work grew in his 
hands. More than ten years ago he was desirous of writing 
something for a printing-press with which his children amused 
themselves, so he wrote a description of the shields, which 
came to be useful as a sort of visitor's guide. He went on 
studying and adding, till it grew to be the fat quarto—only one 
hundred and twenty copies issued—now under consideration. 
Under these circumstances, it were ungracious to limit his 
right of rambling, or to point out that a strict history of Lawford 
Hall might be put into fifty pages. Thus, although Duke 
Humfrey, then Protector of England, bought Lawford at or 
after the death of Thomas Martell in 1424, his stirring history, 
which occupies many of Mr. Nicholls’ pages, is in no wise 
germane, since it is improbable he was ever within its walls. 
There is better excuse for the lengthy biography of Sir John 
Say, afterwards Speaker of the House of Commons, to whom 
Henry VI. granted it at the duke’s death. Following Sir John 
and his son, Sir William, came William Blount, Lord Mount- 
joy, tenant for life under the settlement of 1515. Mountjoy 
was partly educated at Paris under the tutelage of Erasmus, 
with whom he formed a life-long friendship, and whose friend 
Ammonius dedicated a book of poems to him ; and Erasmus is 
made answerable for much of the present {work, though Azs 
connection with Lawford Hall is of the very slightest. At 
Mountjoy’s death, under the aforesaid settlement of 1515, Law- 
ford passed to Henry Marquis of Exeter and Gertrude, his 
wife, in right of the latter ; and when antiquary and historian 
fall upon a reason ora pretext for writing of the Courtenays 
you cannot expect them to stop half-way. The hundred and fifty 
odd pages devoted by Mr. Nicholls to this part of his subject 
are the pleasantest of all, and he pulls up for the present with 
the death of Lady Exeter in 1557. He promises, however, if 
life and leisure be his, to resume his recreation and bring down 
the story to our times. Probably his results will be more inter- 
esting still by reason of the many private records of life at Law- 
ford as it was in Puritan days and Restoration days, Readers 
of Blackwood may recall a certain ‘Courtship in the Time of 
James I.’ ; it was founded on an unpublished diary of Simon 
d’Ewes, who wooed and won the fair Jemima Waldegrave in 
Lawford Hall; and if Mr. Nicholls make good use of any ma- 
terial of the kind to which his fortune may give him access, 
he will deserve well of all them that love good reading. ’Twas 
impossible that he could do more than diligently search the 
history-books for earlier times. 


A CRIMINAL THERMOMETER 


Crime and Its Causes. By WILLIAM DOUGLAS MORRISON. 
London : Sonnenschein. 

Certain social reformers hold that to abolish crime you need 
but prevent the criminal from propagation. But they forget 
that the experiment has been tried: that in spite of the in- 
tegrity of Noah, the world after the Deluge was soon as wicked 
‘as before. And if the Almighty failed in his experiment, what 
are we to expect of a Radical Professor? However, it is most 
likely that the Radical Professor will make no such essay ; for 
if he believes in the Almighty (which is improbable) he cer- 
tainly does not in the Deluge. Mr. Morrison is not a Radical 
’ Professor, and he has written a book which may be read with 
profit by all who have to do with the administration of justice, 
and by all who are engaged in any sort of philanthropic work : 
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by everybody, in fact, at pains to think about the problems 
of modern civilisation—problems not so very different from 
those which perplexed the kings of Babylon and the creators 
of the jus cévile. 

Mr. Morrison’s purpose is not didactic but informative. He 
examines some principal causes of crime, and his facts are 
always interesting and sometimes startling. It is pleasant 
to contemplate a future when—thanks to People’s Palaces, 
window gardens, hammered brass, good drains, popular con 
certs, and all the other civilising influences—crime shall be no 
more. But the social reformer who believes in the moral effect 
of all these things will be shocked from his dream by Mr. 
Morrison’s statement that ‘many savage tribes living under 
the most primitive conditions of social life present a far more 
edifying spectacle of respect for person and property than the 
most cultivated classes of Europe and America.’ For, the fact 
is, ‘all that civilisation has done is to change the form in which 
crime is perpetrated,’ so that ‘in substance’ crime ‘ remains the 
same.’ Having thus cleared our minds of cant, we can proceed 
with our author to his facts. The influence of climate upon 
crime is handled in a most instructive chapter. The efiect 
of two hundred and fifty years of American climate on our 
cousin’s outward man is that his skin, his hair, his neck, his 
skull, his lower jaw, the bones of his arms and legs, his very 
hands, are more nearly assimilated to those of the Red Man ; 
from which startling conclusion you are led to consider the 
statistics of crime in various climates. The country in Europe 
with the lowest percentage of convicted homicides is Scotland 
(of course !) with 0.74 per 100,000, which is exactly the half of 
Ireland’s ; England comes next with 0.76 ; while Spain has 8.16 
and Italy 11.98. Mr. Morrison does not rashly deduce the theory 
that the higher temperatures of Italy and Spain are responsible 
for this excess of murder ; for he compares Italy and India— 
and India scores. Social conditions must be taken into account, 
for crime is the most complex of all problems: it may be 
affected by climatic influences, but on the other hand the evil 
agency of hot weather may be counteracted by that of the 
community at large. Mr. Morrison attributes the immunity 
of India from crimes of violence to the existence of castes, 
each member of which is bound to feel himself not merely 
an isolated unit but a link in the social chain. He is under 
caste surveillance and subject to caste punishments and caste 
rewards. Mr. Morrison throws out a valuable suggestion in 
this connection. Why should not trades’-unions teach their 
members how to spend as well as to earn? It isa fact that 
drunkenness and crime increase with a rise in wages. Why 
should not a trades’-union exercise some disciplinary influence 
over its members? It is admitted that the future of our com- 
merce is largely in the hands of the unions ; it is also true that 
so is the future moral and physical well-being of the working- 
classes. But if trades’-unions are to be really effective vehicles 
for improving the conditions of labour, they must recognise that, 
like the landlords, of whom their orators tell so much that is 
new, they have their duties as well as their rights? 

In respect of the moral effect of temperature, it is interesting 
to learn that in this Britain of ours November is not the month 
of suicides—as was once a favourite theory. June, the month 
of green leaves and sunshine, is of all the moons of the year 
that one in which men find existence most insupportable. On 
the whole, Mr. Morrison is forced to the conclusion that a rise 
in temperature means an increase in crime ; and his explana- 
tion is that the decrease of mental function involved therein 
weakens the forces normally capable of holding the criminal 
instincts in check. One lesson whereof appears to be, that 
criminals ought to be transported to Greenland ; another, that 
only persons of high moral capacity should be permitted 
Turkish baths. On the matter of punishment our author is, as 
always, extremely cautious and sensible: light punishments 
are of no avail with ‘habituals’; but, on the other hand, he is 
strong for leniency in the case of first offenders. With his own 
quotation from Bacon we shall take leave of a very valuable 
contribution to the literature of an important branch of social 
science: ‘Let there be power also to inflict a note or mark ; 
such, I mean, as shall not extend to actual punishment, but 
may end either in admonition only or in a light disgrace ; 
punishing the offender as it were with a blush.’ It sounds wise 
almost beyond wisdom ; but is it wise as it sounds? And how 
much Of its effect of wisdom is an effect of style ? 
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SCHOOL BOOKS 


Professor Meiklejohn’s most useful History of England and 
Great Britain (London: Simpkin) is for students prepar- 
ing for examinations, who will find their facts and events all 
done up into neat little bundles ready for picking up and 
storing in their memories in perfect order against the day of 
trial. There is no waste of time in delving for information : 
with the help of the index you go straight to whatever you 
want. The chronology and the list of events at the end of each 
reign are worthy of all praise. But why ina History of Great 
Britain is there so little mention of our colonies? India has a 
fair, or in this case a more than fair, share of notice ; we hear 
something, but very little, of Canada and South Africa ; but as 
for the Australian Colonies, they do not seem to belong to 
us, only New Zealand and South Australia being mentioned, 
and then as foreign countries. But in Zhe British Empire 
(London : Simpkin) Professor Meiklejohn makes up for this, 
for itis a book packed full of physical and geographical facts 
about all the Queen’s possessions. Particularly interesting are 
the maps showing the mineral and vegetable products of each 
part of India, Canada, Australia, etc. Caithness is nearer to 
St. Andrews than is Fiji, yet we find that while the Professor is 
full of facts about Polynesia he is ignorant that Caithness is a 
large oat-growing county. It is certainly treeless, but to call 
it sterile is absurd. On the whole, however, both books are 
admirably suited for their purpose. No candidate for any com- 
petitive examination should fail to use them. 

There is no doubt that Spanish is much more studied in 
England now than it was a few years ago. The reasons for this 
are probably rather commercial than literary, a fact which 
has been kept prominently in view by Mr. Oswald Korth in 
his Commercial and Conversational Spanish Grammar and 
Reader (London: Crosby). The manual is excellently prac- 
tical, though it has no specially new features. You have the 
various parts of speech treated with reasonable detail, and their 
use illustrated by carefully graduated exercises of just the proper 
length and difficulty. The Spanish words introduced in these 
exercises are the ones most used in ordinary life, so that the 
student can very soon make an attempt at conversation. Some 
commercial reading lessons conclude the work. 

It may be questioned if books like the English and Italian 
Dialogues (London : Hachette) compiled by Signor Francesco 
Riccardo are of any use except as lists of words to be 
‘crammed.’ True, they are announced for travellers as well 
as students, and if guards, porters, touts, would talk by the 
book all would go well: but they don’t; so whilst they ought 
to remark, ‘ Favoriscono mostrare t loro biglietti, which being 
interpreted means ‘Show your tickets, please,’ what in fact 
they do say is that you are going due north when you ought to 
be going due south, or that you have lost the train, or some 
other thing which is not provided for in the manual, where 
everybody addresses everybody in a style befitting the College 
of Cardinals, and where nothing by any chance at any time goes 
wrong. However, if the thing must be done, Signor Riccardo 
has done it better than most. The volume is small, the type is 
clear, the lists are complete. An outline of Italian grammar is 
appended. This only occupies about a dozen pages, and isa 
triumph of brevity attained by the simple expedient of leaving 
out all the irregular verbs and, generally, everything likely 
to prove of the least difficulty. Indeed, as the thirty-fourth 
sentence of the sixty-fourth vocabulary remarks, ‘ £ ua capo 
lavoro. 

Professor T. Jeffery Parker's Lessons in Elementary Biology 
(London : Macmillan) is a practical and useful guide. Though 
dedicated to Professor Huxley, its plan is in contrast to that 
of Practical Biology. The London biologist starts with the 
higher forms of animal life, because it is unwise to take the 
beginner at once into the strange region of microscopic life ; 
but the Otago biologist deems it better to proceed from the 
simple to the complex, from the protists to the higher plants 
and animals. His main object is to familiarise the student not 
so much with the facts as with the ideas of science, to make 
him study these ideas in connection with concrete types of 
plants and animals, and to give him the rule-types instead of 
the exception-types. He has coined three new words—phyllula, 
gamobium, and agamobium—perhaps without any advantage. 
After bringing forward the animals from the Ameeba to the 
Polygordius, he devotes a chapter to the more advanced study 
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of the general characters of the higher animals ; and when the 
mosses and ferns have been discussed he treats of the general 
characters of the higher plants. In dealing with the cross- 
fertilisation of plants he mentions ‘ insects and wind’ as agents; 
but he should have added ‘ water,’ as in the case of the Vadzs- 
naria spiralis, where without water there could be no fertilisa- 
tion. The many illustrations—mostly borrowed—have been 
well engraved under the direction of his brother. 

In'the Elementary French Reader of Dr. Davis and Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Thomas, B.A. (London: Whittaker), a number of short 
extracts of increasing degrees of difficulty are collected. These 
extracts are of various kinds, and some of them are wise and 
some of them are foolish, but they are all likely to be useful 
to the student of elementary French. Many of the passages, 
one is pleased to note, are selected from such modern writers 
as Mérimée, Renan, Halévy, etc. There is also a complete 
vocabulary of words and phrases. 

Mr. S. L. Loney has published the sequel to his Elements of 
Statics in his Elements of Dynamics (Cambridge : The Univer- 
sity Press). It is well suited for schools and the less advanced 
students of colleges. The student only requires a knowledge 
of elementary geometry, algebra, and trigonometry. As in 
his 7reatise on Dynamics, the author has provided a number 
of capital test exercises. The diagrams are admirable. A 
very clear description is given of the motion of a railway 
carriage on a curved rail and of the motion of a bicycle rider 
on a circular path. Here, in brief, is a first-rate text-book for 
junior students. 


ISAIAH 


Commentar tber das Buch Jesata. Von FRANZ DELITZSCH 
4. Auflage. Leipzig: Déorffling. 

The Life and Times of Isaiah. By A. H. Sayce, LL.D 
London : Tract Society. 

Delitzsch here gives the finishing touches to his valuable 
commentary. It need not be said that the work is learned, 
and that the exposition is fair and candid. So far as individual 
passages are concerned the treatment is full and exhaustive. 
But there is no general view of the Prophet’s teaching and of 
his place in history. The work is analytic rather than con- 
structive. Of course the exegesis is marked by peculiarities 
which many other scholars find distasteful : it inclines some- 
times to rabbinical artificiality, at other times rather towards 
sentimentalism ; and is perhaps too apt to strain language in 
order to bring out an edifying sense. But these are trifling 
faults, and by every new revision of his works the author 
does something to lift his exposition into a clearer and freer 
atmosphere. 

Comparison of a chapter here and there shows that, with one 
important exception, there is no essential difference between 
this and the previous edition. A pervasive revision has re- 
sulted in a multitude of small changes : some in phraseology, 
some in references to recent authors or to facts newly brought 
to light ; but the book in scope and contents remains unaltered. 
By far the most of the changes are due to compression. Ex- 
cision has been so freely practised as to reduce the bulk by 
nearly a sixth. The important difference between this and the 
previous edition lies in the region of criticism. Formerly 
Delitzsch contended that Isaiah was the author of all the pro- 
phecies contained in the book called by his name. It became 
known, however, that on this subject his views had undergone 
some change, and scholars awaited the appearance of his new 
edition with interest, both to ascertain what the change amounted 
to and—particularly—to observe how it affected his interpreta- 
tion of the second half of /sazah. The result is disappointing. 
The change of view is complete, though not quite frankly ex- 
pressed ; but Delitzsch seems hardly to see the scope of his 
concessions, and has left his interpretation of passages relating 
to the Servant of the Lord virtually unchanged—thereby taking 
up positions impossible to reconcile with one another. So far 
as criticism is concerned, Delitzsch now appears to occupy the 
same position as the majority of scholars. /s. xili.-xiv., xxi, 
I-10 xxiii., xXiv.-xxvii., xxxiv.-xxxv., and the great prophecy 
xl.-Ixvi. are not by Isaiah ; they are by scholars of Isaiah—that 
is, by later prophets who had nourished themselves upon his 
writings, and some of whom, as the author of Xxxiv.-xxvii., 
almost surpass the master. Delitzsch considers it possible 
that some actual remains of Isaiah may have been worked up 
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by these later prophets; but while this is just possible, any 
attempt at separation must be futile. 

This upon the whole appears to be Delitzsch’s new critical 
position, and the reader would certainly have been glad of 
more frankness and lucidity. The head appears to be con- 
vinced, but the heart still clings with affection to the old tra- 
ditions. Perhaps it is too much to expect a veteran who has 
defended a good cause all his life to put up his sword in the 
end of his days and avow that the cause was false. He will 
rather die in doubt: there is a possibility, at least, on the 
side of the old opinions. What surprises you here is that 
this possibility it is that has been allowed to regulate the 
exposition. The interpretation of the last twenty-seven chap- 
ters has been left precisely as it was when Isaiah’s author- 
ship was upheld. But it is certain that, if the writer of 
these prophecies lived ‘immensely nearer’ (‘ungletch naher’) 
the Restoration than Ezekiel, Delitzsch’s view of the Servant 
of the Lord cannot stand. In his last’ edition he laid down 
these points :—1. The historical Isaiah is the author of these 
twenty-seven chapters ; he was enabled to foresee the Exile 
with its circumstances, 2. He foresaw also the rise of a great 
individual personage, the Servant of the Lord. 3. He saw 
this Servant operating in the latter half of the Exile, the sorrows 
of which he shared with his people. 4. The prophet’s horizon 
was bounded by the Restoration under Cyrus, for the perfect 
salvation of Israel and the world appears to him to be imme- 
diately connected with the close of the Exile. The third and 
fourth of these positions must certainly be maintained, but 
the second was also tenable so long as Isaiah was held the 
author. But now for Isaiah there is substituted a prophet living 
immensely nearer the Restoration than Ezekiel (who lived ten 
years into the Exile), and the other three positions are still 
maintained. How can these things be? If the Servant was 
an individual person of the Exile, in which the prophet also 
lived, the prophet must have been acquainted with him: which 
is absurd enough. But we know, and the prophet who lived in 
the Exile must also have known, that no such personage appeared 
in the Exile. The only way out of this dilemma would be to 
suppose that the prophet lived early in the Exile and foresaw 
the rise of the Servant towards its close. But the very object 
and meaning of the change in critical position is to make the 
prophet’s apparent place in history his real one. Now, this 
place is shortly before the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, im- 
mediately after which follows the Restoration, which begins 
Israel’s final felicity. There is no room for a history like that 
of the suffering Servant between the prophet’s place and the 
Restoration. The truth is that if the author of these chapters 
was a prophet of the Exile, the Servant cannot have been in his 
view an individual person. The two views are not compatible. 

Professor Sayce’s little work will be welcome to students of 
Isaiah. The chapters on Egypt, Assyria, and Damascus, their 
history and politics, and Israel’s entanglements with them, are 
full of real elucidating information, and the same is true of the 
chapter on political parties in Judah. Dr. Sayce still contends 
for a siege of Jerusalem under Sargon. The prophet’s famous 
march of the Assyrian against Jerusalem, though an ideal one, 
certainly implies that the Assyrian armies were at the moment 
lying in the centre of the country north of the capital, and can- 
not refer to the army of Sennacherib, which operated against 
Jerusalem from the south. There is, however, no confirmation, 
either in the Bible or the annals of Assyria, of the idea of such 
a siege in Sargon’s time. 


OLD AND NEW 


There is wit in the anonymous Lefters to Living Artists 
(London: Elkin Matthews), and there is impertinence, and 
there is good taste and there is bad ; and the Leéters are the 
work of a man that would fain be right and do good ; and on 
the whole the effect of them is that he is not so right as he 
would like to be, while for the good he does, or does not do, it 
will probably be less than will content him but as much as, 
seeing the constitution of the public, he has any right to expect. 
His fault is that he sees and feels too much. He would have 
you believe that he can exult in Mr. Alma Tadema and in Mr. 
John S. Sargent turn and turn about, that he can (and does) 
appreciate his Whistler, and that he can be thrilled (and is) by 
his Burne-Jones. Now that this is possible is impossible, or it 
is nothing. All pictures fall naturally and inevitably,into,two 
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classes : pictures that are paint, and pictures that are not; and 
there is nothing so certain as that, if you are touched by a 
Tadema or a Burne-Jones, a Sargent or a Whistler—which are 
as the gates of hell—shall not prevail against you. For they 
cannot. Putting comparison apart, they are achievements in 
a medium which you cannot feel ; and the proof is that if you 
could feel it, you neither would nor could permit yourself to 
rejoice in Leightons and Burne-Joneses and Tademas. Q.£.p, 
For the rest, there is much in our anonym to praise; his 
assault on Mr. Firth, R.A., for instance, and his bitter denun- 
ciation of those ineptitudes in the flat that are known as Edwin- 
Longs. 

Described as ‘a Lecture with two appendices,’ Mr. A. O, 
Prichard’s Aristotle on the Art of Poetry (London: Macmillan) 
is, in effect, a plain, clear, intelligent, and intelligible exposition 
of the principles set forth in the Poetics. It will teach nobody 
to write, of course ; nor will it do much to help, we take it, in 
understanding what is written. Aristotle, at the time of writing, 
was chiefly concerned with (1) the heresies of Plato, and (2) the 
function and the message of Tragedy. Now, it may or may not 
be the case that your poet is an idle and pernicious vagabond, 
and that no well-organised community would endure him in its 
bosom ; but it is certain that Plato’s Repud/ic is still an ideal, 
and that with Plato’s view of poets it were superfluous to con- 
cern ourselves : so that in the first of Aristotle’s anxieties it is 
either too soon or too late to affect an interest. As for the 
second, Tragedy, which may be said to have died with Racine, 
was never an English pastime. True, it had certain essentials 
in common with the Romantic Drama—as O¢he//o—with which 
we essayed to fill its room; but, inasmuch as we never suc- 
ceeded as a nation in affecting the faintest interest in its effects 
or in achieving anything like a true and just conception of its 
first principles, it is evident that Aristotle on Tragedy is not for 
general consumption. Still, this ofusculum of Mr. Prichard’s 
is a thing to read. For one thing it brings you within earshot 
of one of the very greatest of men ; and for another it teaches 
you what the Greeks expected—and received—of their Henry 
Arthur Joneses. 

Mr. Wrench’s Notions, a ‘ Winchester Word Book’ (London: 
Nutt ; and Winchester : Wells), is of peculiar interest to old 
Wykehamites, but is not therefore to be passed over by the 
general, especially such of them as are given to the study ot 
slang. ‘At Winchester,’ says Mr. Wrench, ‘we never send a 
person—we /erk him; we are never zd/e, but we ¢hoke plenti- 
fully ; a thing is not pretty, but cud’; and ‘when dead-brum 
we get some dulky pax to pledge us dibs’ And why? Is 
‘ferk,’ for instance, merely a derivation of ‘furca,’ as older 
authorities would have you believe? By no means, says Mr. 
Wrench: if it were, it were not worth discussing. But it is 
not : it is genuine English, as can be (and is) demonstrated 
by a sequence of examples from William of Palerme to Dick 
Brome and his Antiquities.» And thus with many a word 
besides : it was common once, and now ’tis private property, 
and none knows why. Hadent sua fata verba: words have 
their luck, as men have theirs, and the course thereof is gene- 
rally quite as well worth tracing as the other’s. Mr. Wrench 
was well considered in beginning, and he has done his work 
remarkably well. 

Miss Hannah Lynch’s study of George Meredith (London : 
Methuen) is noteworthy and memorable for one surprising 
piece of criticism. Mrs. Berry, so Miss Lynch tells us, would 
have been a feather in Dickens’s cap. ‘ But that is not a com- 
pliment to Mr. Meredith, for what might do honour to Dickens 
cannot be said to be worthy of him.’ Mrs. Berry, in short, is 
‘an anachronism that we resent’; and no young girl like Lucy 
‘could submit to her gross indelicacy.’ After this gem, the 
description of Gibbon as an ‘historic bore’ is merely nothing ; 
and ‘brilliant vulgarity’ seems but a natural and consistent 
quality to predicate of Dickens. Miss Lynch, need it be said, 
is bent on looking upon the author of Richard Feverel as 
‘above and beyond all a thinker,’ as a ‘serious intellectual 
worker,’ illustrious by reason of ‘severe thought worked to a 
conclusion.’ They that be so misguided as to consider their 
Meredith after the like curious fashion will doubtless find this 
little volume ‘serious’ and ‘thoughtful’ enough. But Miss 
Lynch had done well to remember that admiration of a hero 
may be keen and intelligent enough without necessarily finding 
appropriate or interesting utterance, and that lectures delivered 
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to a handful of admiring friends do but rarely make a good 
book, even though they may have sent ‘three intellectual 
foreigners’ to the study of Mr. Meredith’s books : from their 
wrestlings with which, honest men, we pray they have had a 
safe and profitable deliverance. 
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lage. A. Philippson. Berlin: Friedlander. 45 m. 

Die penninischen Alpen. Ein Fiihrer f. Bergsteiger. M. M. 
Conway. Zirich: Orell. 10m. 

Histoire de la question coloniale en France. L. Deschamps. 
Paris: Plon. 7 fr. 50 c. 

La criminalité a Genéve au XIX. sidcle. J. Cuénoud. Paris : 
Fischbacher. 6 fr. 

Mémoires de Marmontel. Publiés avec préface, etc., par M. 
Tourneux. 3 vols. Paris: Librairie des Bibliophiles. 
10 fr. 50 c. 

Systematische u. tepographische Anatomie d. Hundes. W.E\len- 
berger u. H. Baum. Berlin: Parey. 32m. 

Victor Hugo apres 1830. E. Biré. 2 vols. Paris: Perrin 
7 fr. 


v. Dollinger. 3. Bd. Miinchen : 








NOTICE 

Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the EDITOR, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The Ep1iTor cann:t 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DouGLas, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. perannum; 
the Continent and America, £1, 12s. 6d.; South and West 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, £1, 14s. 8d. ; and India 
and China, £1, 19s. Subscriptions payable i in advance. 

Orders for Zhe National Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SON at all their it Bookstalis i in England and Wales. 





MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


THE CONTEM PORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY. 
The Union of the Australias. By Sir Henry Parkes, G.C.M.G. (Premier of New 
South Wales). 
‘The Finest Story in the World.’ By Rudyard Kipling. 
Philalethes. By Wilfrid Ward. 
Punch and his Artists. By M. H. Spielmann. 
Mr. Robert Browning. By Andrew Lang. 
Wanted: A Statesman. By Professor Cyril Ransome. 
The jubilee of the Tonic Sol-fa System. By J. Spencer Curwen 
The ‘ Apology’ of Aristides. By Professor G. T. Stokes, D.D. 
The Last English Home of the Bearded Tit. By T. Digby Pigott, C.B 
The Chilian Revolution. By An Old Resident in Chile. 
Phases of the Education Question: 
I. The Free Education Bill. By the Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley. 
II. A Plea for Continuation Schools. By Samuel Smith, M.P. 


ISBISTER & Co., Limited, 15 & 16 Tavistock St., Covent Garden 





BROWNING AS A PHILOSO- 
PHICAL AND RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. 
JONES, M.A., Professor of Philo- 


sophy in the University College of 


North Wales 


THE ANTI-JACOBIN says:—‘ Readers who are never tired of Browning, but 
often tired of books about him, might well open this volume with hesitation. They 
would soon change that feeling tor one of pleasure and satisfaction. Mr. Jones 
writes with no attected rapture, no confused ideas, no tiresome ingenuities : his 
book is a good example of hard thinking and plain writing, of sobri ety, of scholar- 
ship, and sound sense. He succeeds to perfection in his delicate task.’ 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER says :—‘ The little book is three hundred and 
sixty-five pages long; and it is well worth rez ading. Professor Jones is clearly 
scholar and a thinker; he writes with ease ; he knows his subject ; and he Fill 
interest all those who are interested in ethics: that is, every true Briton.’ 


MODERN CHURCH says :—‘ We take reluctant leave of a book the reading of 
which has been to us a source of very keen enjoyment. Within the limits the author 
has assigned to himself, this is the weightiest utterance that has yet been delivered 
on the greatest genius of an age that has been prolific in original thinkers. Wemay 
add that it has the uncommon merit of being a perfect model of a literary philoso- 
phical style.’ 

THE TIMES says:—‘Mr. Jones is a diligent and appreciative student of 
Browning, and he handles the philosophical topics suggested by his subject with 
firm grasp and clear insight.’ 


THE DUNDEE ADVERTISER says :—'‘It is in the highest degree stimu- 
lating and suggestive, and will do more to attract readers to the poetry of Browning 
than any other work hitherto devoted to the subject.’ 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, Publishers to the University. 
London: MACMILLAN & (0. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. Od. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.'3 NEW BOOKS. 


Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR’S MEMOIR of ROBERT BROWNING 


NOTICE.—The Second Edition of ‘The LIFE and 
LETTERS of ROBERT BROWNING, @y J0s. 
SUTHERLAND ORR, ts now ready, with Portrait, and 
Steel Engraving of Mr. Browning's Study in De Vere 
Gardens, crown 8vo, 125. 6d. 





New Volume of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
Ready This Day, royal 8vo, 15s. net, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 
os. net. 


VOLUME XXVII. (HIN 'DMARSH HOVENDEN) OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 
Edited by SYDNEY LEE. 
*.* Vol. XXVIII. will be published on September 26, and the subsequent volumes 
at Intervals of Three Months. 


New Volume of Smith, Elder & Co.'s POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 


Just Published, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THYRZA. By Georce Gisstnc, Author of 


‘Demos,’ ‘ A Life’s Morning,’ ‘ The Nether World,’ etc. 

‘A very good story indeed. . . 
above the average.’—A theneum. 

New Vols. of Smith, Elder & Co.’s Popular 2s. & 2s. 6d. Libraries, 
Ready This Day, fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; or in limp red cloth, 2s. 6d 


BEHIND THE VEIL. By the Author of 


*Six Months Hence.’ 


. In power and pathetic treatment the novel is 


Ready This Day, crown 8vo, limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A; BRIDE FROM THE BUSH. By E. W. 


HORNUNG. 
Ready This Day (Sixpence), New Series, No. 97. ! 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR JULY, 


Containing ‘The New Rector,’ by the Author of the ‘ House of the Wolf,’ Chaps. 
1 to 5—* sj he hg yst Office in China’—‘ A Forgotten Race ’—‘ A Studv in Grey '’— 
*St. Jean de Luz’—‘A Voluntary Testimonial,’ by One who Knew Her 
*Paganiniana’—‘* The White Company,’ by A. Conan Doyte, Author of 
‘Micah Clarke,’ Chaps. 18 to 20. 


Second Edition sd Mr. R. E. Forrest's New Novel. 


Now Ready, at all the Libraries, Second Edition, 3 vols. post & 


EIGHT DAYS: A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 


y R. E. Forrest, Author of ‘ The Touchstone of Peril. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
READY JULY 6t 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM Il. OF CERMANY, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with 5 Portraits, price 6s. 


THE YOUNG EMPEROR: 


A Study in Character Development on a Throne. 
By renga saa FREDERIC, 
Author of ‘In the Va ‘The Lawton Girl,’ ete 





Now Ready, a New Volume of ‘ The Pseudonym Library.’ 


A RUSSIAN PRIEST. 


By HOTAINEHKO. Paper, Is. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 


Ready T his Day. 


THE STREAM OF PLEASURE: 


A Narrative of a Journey on the Thames from Oxford to London. By 
JOSEPH and ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. About go IIlustra- 
tions by J: H PENNELL. Small crown 4to, cloth, 5s. 


With many Portraits and Illustrations, royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


— — OF ener BOYLE O’REILLY. 


By JAME - KO CHE. Together with his Complete Poems ¢ und Speeches. 
Edited by Mrs. Joun Boye O’REILI y. Wit h Introduction by 
H.E. Cardinal Gippins, A chbishop of Baltimore. 

Daily News (Leader) :—*‘ This volume is well worth reading and studying by 
Englishm 


London : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster estrone E.C. 





SECOND SI] -RIE 5. 
Ready Shortly. Price One Shilling. 


TWENTY 
MODERN MEN 


FROM 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 
BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


A Record and Review 


Published simultaneously in 


LONDON AND EDINBURGH 


Every SATURDAY : PRICE SIXPENCE. 





E NATIONAL OBSERVER in Politics is resolutely Constitutional and 
Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, 
and other topics are treated by eminent writers. 
Among signing Contributors are the following :— 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD. Wma. ARCHER. 
Davip HaAnNNay. VERNON BLACKBURN. 
W. E. HENLEY. W. B. Yeats. 
WALTER WHYTE. H. O. ARNOLD Forster. 
Cosmo MONKHOUSE. Professor Lewis CAMPBELL. 
J. MacLaren CosBan. J. M. Barrig. 
Sheriff CAMPION. Francis Watt. 
HvuGH HALIBuRTON. Dr. RicHARD GARNETT. 
Sir W. G. Simpson. RupDyArpD KIPLING. 
Horace HurcuInson. S. STEPNIAK. 
P,. ANDERSON GRAHAM. T. W. Russet, M.P. 
Rev. Dr. J. G. McPHgRSON. May KENDALL. 
ALICE MEYNELL. GRAHAM R. Tomson. 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK. ANDREW LANG. 
A. C. SWINBURNE. JamEs Payn. 
Cuas. WHIBLEY. R. L. STEVENSON. 
The Author of Fo'c's'le Yarns. H.S. C. EveRaARD. 
THomas MAcKAY. Sir HERBERT MAxweELL, M.P. 
Etc. Etc. 


The ‘MODERN MEN’ Series, 


which forms a feature of the Journal, includes literary and critical portraits of— 


R. L. STEVENSON. A. &. Bi. B: 

JoserpH CHAMBERLAIN. W. S. GILBERT. 

Lord ROSEBERY. CHARLES KEENE. 

Henry Du Prk LABOUCHERE. Bishop OF PETERBOROUGH. 
J. A. FRoupE. W. D. Howe ts. 

Wa ct WHITMAN. The Lorp Justice-GENERAL. 


GEORGE LEwis. 
WitiiaM BLACK. 
‘GENERAL’ Bootu. 


Joserx LisTErR. 

H. M. STANLEY. 

H. Riper HAGGARD. 
Tom Morris. Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
HENRIK IBSEN. ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
Rosert BROWNING. Mark TWaINn. 

M. CHARCOT. } 
The DuKE or ARGYLL. 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
Rev. S. A. BARNETT. 


Henry IRVING. Citizen ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
Pore LEo x11 SALVINI. 

ForTUNE DU BoIsGoBEY. | M. Guy DE MAUPASSANT. 
ANDREW LANG. Sir Herwert S. OAKELEY. 
RvupDOLPH VIRCHOW. G. J. GoscHEN, 
JOHANNES BRAHMS. Lo PENNY 

Le Brav’ GENERAL. R. H. Hutton. 

A. G. Eirret Joun Burns 

General Sir FrepERICK ROBERTS. | Mr. Fox Preston. 
GEorcE R. Sims. CoovugELIN. 

Archdeacon FARRAR. | WiLt1aAM Morris. 
ARTHUR W. PINERO. | Dr. Kocu. 

General Lorp Wo tsELEy, V.C. Justin M‘CarTuy. 

Sir J. E. Mivvars. | Sir GEORGE GREY. 

F. J. FURNIVALL. | Sir HENRY PARKES, 

The Lorp Cuier- Justice. DuMAS THE SECOND. 
Sir CHARLES HALLE. Tuomas Harpy. 

Cardinal NEWMAN. | ALFRED GILBERT. 

* Gyp. F. C. BuRNAND. 

Sir James HANNEN. j James G. BLAINE. 

W. E. GLADSTONE. } Lewis CARROLL. 
Cardinal MANNING. GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
Count Von MoLTKE. Sir Joun A. MACDONALD. 
Dr. MARTINEAU. M. pe Biowirz. 

Joun Mor .ey. SARDOU. 

AUGUSTE RopIin. | The Hon. Cecit RuHopEs. 
Sir JoserpH EpGar BorEuM. F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER isonsale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s 
3ookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King’s Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
3road Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc. etc. ; and 
also of the principal Newsagents. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and 
Railway Bookstall in Scotland. 


NoricE TO LONDON AND SUBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 A.M. On 


Friday morning at 115 FLEET STRE 
OFFICES: 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
g THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS T0 NORTH WALES 


LETTER FROM HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
‘Sir HENRY PoNsoONBy is commanded by the QUEEN to thank Mr. DARLINGTON 
for a copy of his Handbook which he has sent to Her MAJESTY. 
British Weekly. 
London Daily Fiewak le. 


‘Nothing better could be wished for.’ 
‘ Far superior to ordinary Guides.’ 


BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S., F.R.H.S. 
MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
Crown 8vo. 30 Illustrations. One Shilling. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. 


A Handbook to the course of the Dee—Chester, Wrexham, Ruabon, Llangollen, 
Corwen, Bala, and Festiniog, with special contributions from His Excellency E. 


PueLrs, late American Minister "Professor Jousn Ruskin, LL.D.; ROBERT 
BrowNING, the Poet; A. W. KinGLake, the Historian; ‘and Sir ‘THEODORE 
MAR Tin, K.C.B. 

Crown 8vo. 20 Tllustrations. One Shilling. 


CARDIGAN BAY AND THE NORTH WALES 
GOLDFIELD. 


A Handbook to Aberystwith, Towyn, Barmouth, the Snowdonian District, 
Dolgelly, and the North Wales Goldfield, with Contributi ions from A. W. KINGLAKE, 
the Historian; the Very Rev. W. WaLsHam How, D.D., Lord Bishop of Wakefield ; 
nd other Distinguished Writers. 


Crown 8vo. Sixpence each. 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Grasses, and Mosses of the Vale of Llangollen. 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Grasses, and Mosses of the North Wales Coast 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Grasses, and Mosses of Rhy] and the Vale of Clwyd. 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, and Mosses of Bettws-y-Coed, Trefriw, and ch sme 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Mosses, and Grasses of Aberystwith and Cardigan Ba 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Mosses, and Grasses of Snowdon, Llanberis, and the Welsh 
Coast 


RALPH DARLINGTON. 
Loxpon: DROWLEY, SUTTON & CO., 11 Ludgate Hill, E.C. ; 
W. J a eran & SONS ; W. H. SMITH & SON. 


The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers 


LLANGOLLEN : 





Now Ready. Third Edition, 5s. 


A BOOK OF VERSES 


By W. E. HENLEY. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Price 5s. 


LONDON: DAVID NUTT, 270 STRAND. 








THE IVEW TABLE DECORATION 


‘GLOIRE DE DIJON’ ROSE 
FLOWER-~HOLDERS. 


Charming Effect, 
New Colours, 


JOHN FORD & CO.,, 


CHINA AND GLASS SHOWROOMS, 
39 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 

Irish in 1en, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 

Sample irt, any size, ape free, 2s. gd., 35. gd., 
. 6 





5s. gd., or 6s. ad. bee led ‘Nie ht Shirts, 2s. 11 38. od., 4s. od., or 5s. od. 
Ra Print Shirt lars, newest Desig rom s. 6d. Better qualities 


‘wally cheap. LINEN GOLLARS AND CUFFS. 2 a old Cale, &. 64. 


nd 5s. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern, 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. 


"TRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. —Childr en's, 18. 2d ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d.; 
Ge nts, 3S. 6d. Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11d. ; Ge its’, 45. urd per dozen. Better 


ialities equally cheap. Price Lists and Pat f all kinds of Linen Goods and 


H siery sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 
R. COWIE 


DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


raes Inspection of his High- class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
rniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chim ing Clocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings ar 1 Bric-4-Brac. 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND, 








Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, ) 


AND 79 QUEEN STREET, | f EDINBURGH. 





hotel and bhydropathic 


Announcements. 


LLP LDP L LL DLS LSS SL SSS SLL LLL LLL LLL LD DD DD DDS 


LONDON. 


Hotel Windsor, 


VicroriA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
ELEcTRICALLY LIGHTED THROUGHOUT Day AND NIGHT. 
Moderate Tariff. Table d’'Hote at Separate Tables, from 6.30 to 8.30 (open to 
non-residents). Turkish and Swimming Baths. Inclusive Terms, from res. per day. 


J. R. CLEAVE & CO., Proprietors. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


{RAIM. 

Under the distinguished 7 saiuinns ze of his eae e the late Duke of W - ngton, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Sane. etc. et The Hotel is 422 feet above sea sames 5 ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting 
room; cuisine, English and pee h ; wine connoisseur ; table d’héte at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily; laundry. 

r t riff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


LONDON. 
we. ot Hotel, 


PORTLAND Pace, W. 


Situated i in th re most fashionable, « nvenient, and he ay y locality. Artesian 
| Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
T able e d’ Hote 6 to 8 30. Musi ry the "At nglo-Saxon Band. 


Under th e Man agement of w ALTER GOSDEN 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


GRAND CANARY. 
Hotel Santa Cat alina, 















Facing the sea, beautiful gardens, every der 
new managemer it. Sar ane arrangements ‘perfes t "Sal a glish * pk ysician 
and English Church service. 

Address—Canary Islands Co., Ltd., 1 Laurence Pountney Hill, London, E.C. 








AUSTRALIA. TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies calling at PLY MOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS an ng the LA CGEST and FASTEST aflcat, 
Hig ne Cat a Lighting. Flot and Cold Baths, Good Ven ion, and 
every comi 
: § F. GREEN & Ces 
Managers— ( ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., Fenchurch Avenue 
For freight or passage apply to the latter firm. gro E.C. 


PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN BY 
THE ORIENT COMPANY’S STEAMSHIPS 


* GARONNE,’ 3876 Tons RecisteR ANO CHIMBORAZO,’ 3847 Tons REGISTER 
nist JULY, for 27 days. 23d JULY, for 27 days. th AUG., 





Leavin 1g Londo 


for23 days. Calling at Leitn ti days later. 
adhe pee 4 rs Wi os mavtensed 4 I t gh Lead,’ 7.¢., inside the fringe 
af ta s off the Coast of Norway, thus uring s th water, and on the first 
tw trips the North Cape t s et rizon at 
midnight. The Garonn f 1ZO 28 1 electric light, electric 
bells, hot and atl CS . - 
(F. GREEN & CO.. 1 Avenue, 


Managers—) SN DERSON, ANDERSON & CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, 





INDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LiMTp.) 


BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 

MAIL ibe AMERS FROM LONDON bb 
CALCUTTA, . ; tnightly | BAGHDAD, . Fortnightly 
MADRAS, : ‘ 9 BATAVIA, : , “s 
COLOMBO, . : me B ISBANE.. 

RANGOON, : ROCKHAMPTON, ne 
KURRACHEE, : “ ZANZIBAR, . . Fourweekly 
Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, IE AST AFRICA, QU EENS!I AND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropica Voyage. 


14 Pall | Ma ull Es at, S. Wi 


ly to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friar 
Apply te ' uare, Manchester, 51 Pall 


or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street. London 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


a; FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 
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IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG eo O MPAN acs 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 
MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 
AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 





1S THE FINEST MEAT FLAVOURINC STOCK @ THAN ANY OTHER STOCK. 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE ‘ a ate 
ey FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 
A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERING ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS 
NOURISHINC. EXTRACT. 


Sole Manufactory—FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 


See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 











The FIRST & P O Delicious in 
Manufactured in the Ow LS O 9 SUMMER for 
UNITED KINGDOM. AN Y ROYAL APPOINTMENT BLANC-MANCE, 

Has 35 YEARS’ ° CUSTARDS, FRUIT 


TABLE-JELLIES, 7 











World-Wide oe PY 3} | wa 
Reputation for CORN he ess FLOUR | 

UNVARYING ee eas ~ AValuable Food 
EXCELLENCE MANUFACTURERS ewe ee-g AND PURVEYORS for CHILDREN | 


‘of QUALITY. TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. and INVA'LIDS. | 


LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


hag Lari 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmer 
generally. Retail everywhere. 














GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890. 


NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIACE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 


| RANKIN’S 
ies CORK MATS 


(Same as used by Lorp Satispury and Mr. GLADSTONE.) 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 


Sizes—12 by12to20 by 45in. Prices—3s. to 24s. each. 





CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please 
note that each Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT.’ 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow & Lisbon. 


THOMAS JACKSON & SON, CoAcH BUILDERS. 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 


Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConsTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouG as, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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